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EDITORIAL 


THE  OLD  SAYING  that  you  Can't  please  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time  is  never  moi'e 
certain  when  it  becomes  the  task  of  the 
Commission  to  fix  the  hunting  seasons  for  resi- 
dent game  and  game  birds;  and  to  select  the 
shooting  dates  for  waterfowl  and  migratory  game 
birds.  The  latter  must  be  selected  from  a  general 
framework  established  in  Washington. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  Commission  does 
not  select  the  dates  for  either  resident  or  mi- 
gratory seasons  without  hours  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Louisiana  is  a  unique  state  composed  of  various 
types  of  terrain.  In  some  states,  wildlife  authori- 
ties can  select  dates  that  apply  to  almost  uniform 
terrain  and  weather  conditions.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  Louisiana,  where  we  have  great  areas  of 
upland  and  lowland  terrain,  and  where  the  antic- 
ipated balance  may  be  upset  by  fickle  changes  in 
weather  conditions  during  the  hunting  seasons. 

It  therefore  becomes  the  delicate  responsibility 
of  the  Commission  to  please  as  many  hunters  as 
possible,  without  partiality.  With  uniformity 
impossible,  the  Commission  relies  upon  expres- 
sions of  sportsmen  during  an  annual  open  meet- 
ing; tempering  them  upon  the  anvil  of  reality 
furnished  by  its  biologists;  and,  in  some  cases, 
legally  resolving  the  seasons  upon  what  is  allowed 
by  the  International  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  seasons  for  the  1961-62  hunting  months 
have  been  set.  They  are  generous  in  some  cases, 
and  necessarily  curtailed  in  other  instances.  In 
no  case,  have  they  been  set  without  searching 
scrutiny  of  all  the  facts  that  could  be  obtained. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  season  on 
black  bear,  though  short,  is  the  first  legal  season 
since  1954.  This  clearly  reveals  what  re-stocking 


and  management  can  do  to  build  back  reserves 
and  perpetuate  all  forms  of  hunting. 

It  is  this  sort  of  long- 
range  management  that 
plays  a  major  role  in 
determining  the  hunt- 
ing seasons.  In  deliber- 
ating and  fixing  of 
seasons,  the  Commis- 
sion did  everything  in 
its  power  to  please  as 
many  hunters  in  Louisi- 
ana as  possible,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  future 
welfare  of  each  game 
population  concerned. 

L.   D.   YOUNG,   JR.         The  C  o  m  m  i  s  s  i  o  n 

Director  must  be  careful  in  set- 

ing  seasons  in  order  that  gun  pressure  will  not 
cause  damages  that  cannot  be  overcome  in  future 
years.  This  is  the  logical  approach  to  setting  of 
hunting  seasons  and  the  only  way  that  sportsmen 
can  utilize  Louisiana's  wildlife  for  sport  and  rec- 
reation now  and  in  the  future. 

I  speak  for  the  entire  Commission  when  I 
say  that  we  hope  we  have  pleased  as  many  sports- 
men as  possible  in  the  selection  of  resident  game 
and  game  bird  seasons ;  and  that  the  Commission's 
selection  of  seasons  on  migratory  waterfowl  and 
other  migratory  game  birds  will  provide  the  great- 
est amount  of  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number 
of  hunters. 

The  task  is  never  an  easy  one.  It  is  made  par- 
ticularly hard  by  the  complex  nature  of  waterfowl 
nesting  and  migration.  The  Commission  has 
worked  diligently  to  apportion  the  number  of 
shooting  days  on  migratory  game  birds  and 
waterfowl  as  fairly  and  squarely  as  possible.     * 
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Picnickers    may    enjoy   the    beautiful   view   of   Lake    Buhlow  and  witness  the  activities  goino 
comfort   under  such  shelters  which  dot  the  shores  of  this  man-made  lake. 


on  there  in 


A   Lake   Made   For   People! 


There's  a  man-made  lake  in  central  Louisi- 
ana that  has  become,  in  the  past  four  years, 
one  of  the  most  popular  recreational  areas 
in  that  part  of  the  state  and  the  story  of  the  crea- 
tion of  this  haven  for  recreation-hungry  residents 
of  the  growing  Alexandria-Pineville  urban  area 
reads  like  it  had  come  from  between  the  pages  of 
a  Horatio  Alger  book. 

The  story  goes  back  some  four  years  ago  when 
the  legislature  appropriated  funds  to  install  a 
floodgate  and  pump  to  dam  up  an  old  cow  pasture 
and  create  Lake  Buhlow  on  Highway  165,  two 
miles  north  of  Alexandria,  in  Rapides  Parish. 
Then,  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  more  important 
things,  the  lake  was  forgotten,  but  not  to  resi- 
dents of  the  area  who  flocked  to  the  only  facility 
of  its  kind  afforded  them. 

However,  all  that  was  available  to  the  pleasure 


seekers  was  water  and  sky  and  positively  no 
facilities  and  that's  where  some  local  citizens 
started  in  scrounging.  With  funds  made  avail- 
able from  the  purse  of  George  Younger,  chair- 
man of  the  newly  created  Fort  Buhlow  Lake 
Commission,  woi'k  began.  With  the  personal  and 
unstinted  services  of  Frank  Trammell,  vice- 
chairman.  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Seale,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  commission,  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
Charles  Golden,  Younger  started  a  drive  for  spon- 
sors of  the  enterprise. 

Enlisted  in  the  project  were  the  services  of 
the  Department  of  Institutions,  the  Rapides  Par- 
ish Police  Jury,  the  City  of  Alexandria,  the 
Sheriff's  office.  State  Highway  Department,  State 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Red  River  and 
Atchafalaya  Levee  Board,  Rapides  Parish  Wild- 
life Association,  the  Alexandria  Boat  Club,  the 
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U.  S.  Army  Air  Force  Base,  and  a  score  of  various 
individuals. 

Bulldozers,  draglines,  tractors  were  borrowed. 
The  commission  had  no  money  with  which  to 
operate,  but  this  didn't  stop  it  one  bit.  To  hear 
it  from  Younger,  "The  lake's  potentials  we  real- 
ized were  unlimited  and  luckily  our  friends  saw 
our  point  and  helped  us  with  the  contribution  of 
labor  and  materials.  Some  helped  to  get  the  boat 
landing  site  improved,  including  the  hard-surfac- 
ing of  its  roads,  the  building  of  piers,  and  a  few 
canopies  for  shelter.  A  member  of  the  commis- 
sion even  signed  for  a  loan  for  funds  with  which 
to  build  rest  room  facilities." 

Concrete  launching  ramps  were  built.  A  knoll 
between  the  boat  landing  and  the  old  Confederate 
Fort  Buhlow  was  made  into  a  parking  area  for 
people  who  go  swimming  and  fishing  and  it  is  an 
excellent  spot  from  which  to  view  activities  on 
the  lake.  A  gravel  road  was  built  circling  the  knoll 
and  a  concession  stand  was  erected.  Sand  for  the 
beach  was  donated  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
things  that  go  to  make  a  recreation  area  were 
secured.  All  of  this  was  the  result  of  the  work  of 
farsighted  citizens. 

Today  Lake  Buhlow  presents  a  far  different 
picture  from  the  old  cow  pasture  it  once  was.  Its 
267  acres  are  fed  by  spring  water  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  the  level  of  the  lake,  11  feet  at 
its  deepest  point,  is  controlled  by  floodgates. 

The  lake,  besides  creating  an  intense  interest 
in  water  recreation,  has  affected  the  economy 
of  the  community.  There  is  an  air  strip  for  land 
planes  nearby  and  a  float  plane  landing  area  on 
the  lake. 

Now  the  lake  affords  such  recreational  activ- 
ities as  fishing.  It  was  stocked  with  bass  and  blue- 
gills  three  years  ago  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission.  There  is  excellent 
swimming  in  the  cool  waters,  picnicking  on  the 
beach,  water  skiing  and  boating.  In  June  of  this 
year,  the  Louisiana  State  Championship  Out- 
board Races  were  held  there ;  the  American  Red 
Cross  also  held  its  small  craft  training  course  at 
the  lake,  and  the  list  of  applicants  for  use  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  2h) 


Three  years  ago  afttr  an  old  cow  pasture  had  been 
dammed  up  on  one  end  and  filled  up  by  waters 
from  nearby  springs,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  stocked  the  place,  now  called 
Lake  Buhlow,  with  bass  and  bluegills.  From  left  to 
right  are:  George  Younger,  chairman  of  the  Lake 
Buhlow  commission:  John  Paul  Crain,  Ray  What- 
ley.  Wild  Life  commissioners;  and  E.  E.  McDonald, 
chairman  of  the  Wild  Life  Commission;  the  fifth 
man  is  Deputy  Sheriff  Charles  Golden,  who  has 
given  his  services,  as  all  did,  free  of  charge  to 
make  the  recreation  spot  a  reality. 


ii 


^ 
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Four  years  ago  Lake  Buhlow,  in  the  Alexandria- 
Pineville  area  was  just  a  cow  pasture.  Today  thou- 
sands of  residents  and  tourists  take  advantage  of 
its    man-made    sand    beach    and    bathing    facilities. 


Boating,  fishing,  water  skiing, 
motorboat  racing,  and  many 
other  aquatic  sports  are  af- 
forded at  Lake  Buhlow  on 
Highway  165,  two  miles  north 
of  Alexandria  in  Rapides  par- 
ish. 


(photos  by  Jack  Britt) 
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About... 


Louisiana 


Gi'its  Gresham 

THE  GOOD  OLE  DAYS  of  carefree  boating  in 
Louisiana  are  gone! 
The  good  ole  days  of  carefree  boating  in 
Louisiana   are   here ! 

It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  the  two  above 
statements  could  be  true,  since  they  apparently 
say  exactly  the  opposite,  yet  in  a  real  sense 
both  are  valid.  Let's  examine  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction. 

Time  was  when  you  or  I  could  cast  off  on  the 
waterways  of  our  state  with  thoughts  only  of 
what  the  fish  would  hit.  There  was  no  need  to 
consider  the  legal  requirements  of  boat  regis- 
tration, required  safety  equipment,  or  required 
operational  procedures,  for  there  were  no  such 
things.  There  were  no  laws  governing  boating  on 
Louisiana's  non-navigable  waters  prior  to  1958. 
Those  "good  ole  days"  of  no  restrictions  are  gone. 

Time  was,  too,  when  you  or  I  could  cast  off 
on  our  waterways  with  little  assurance  that 
anything  would  happen  when  we  yanked  on  the 
starter  cord  of  our  outboard  motor.  It  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  a  fair  percentage  of 
our  outings  would  be  spent  checking  spark  plugs 
and  fuel  supply  or  changing  shear  pins. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  balky  outboard  is 


a  rare  thing.  We  have  a  power  choice  all  the  way 
up  to  80  h.p.,  along  with  such  equipment  as  recoil 
starters,  electric  starters,  automatic  chokes,  slip 
clutches,  hydraulic  shocks,  full  gearshifts,  and 
the  like.  We  have  boats  of  superior  design  and 
materials  in  staggering  array,  and  trailers  and 
cartop  carriers  to  transport  them.  We  have  new 
lakes,  and  more  new  lakes  on  the  way.  We  have 
with  us  a  movement  toward  better  boating  facil- 
ities for  the  public.  In  many  ways  the  "good 
ole  days"  of  boating  are  really  just  arriving. 

In  1958,  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  as  a  result 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  activity  on  our 
waters,  passed  Act.  No.  367.  In  general,  it  set 
forth  certain  rules  for  the  boating  public  to  follow, 
and  specified  a  minimum  of  required  safety  equip- 
ment. It  did  not  call  for  boat  registration. 

That  same  year,  however,  the  Federal  Boating 
Act  of  1958  was  passed  by  the  U.  S.  Congress. 
It  called  for  registration  of  all  boats  powered  by 
more  than  10  h.p.  if  operated  on  navigable  waters. 
This  registration  would  be  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  with  the  fees  going  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 
The  states  themselves  could,  however,  under  this 
law,  take  over  the  registration  by  passing  state 
laws  incorporating  the  same  provisions  as  the 
Federal  Boating  Act.  Most  states  elected  to  do 
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this,  since  administration  and  enforcement  would 
remain  with  the  state,  and  the  registration  fees 
would  be  kept  in  the  state  for  the  benefit  of 
boating. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  passed  Act  No.  43 
in  1960  complying  with  this  federal  law,  with 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  designat- 
ed as  the  agency  to  administer  it. 

Many  features  of  the  laws  now  on  our  state 
books  are  provisions  which  all  careful  boaters 
adhered  to,  anyway.  They  are  common  sense  rules 
against  reckless  and  careless  operation  which 
99%  of  the  people  would  follow  without  any  law, 
but  which  must  be  used  as  a  club  against  the 
other  1%.  Some  parts  of  the  law,  however,  require 
equipment  that  most  of  us  did  not  customarily 
carry  with  us.  In  this  article  we  will  try  to  clarify 
what  the  law  requires  boaters  to  do,  and  what  it 
requires  them  to  carry  aboard.  We'll  go  further 
and  outline  some  suggestions  for  safe  and  happy 
boating  which  are  not  required  by  law. 

Since  both  Louisiana  boating  laws  have  been 
carried  in  this  magazine  in  their  entirety,  this 
article  will  not  list  all  the  provisions  in  them.  One 
thing  you  should  get  clearly  in  mind  in  order  to 
understand  how  the  boat  laws  affect  you  is  the 
class  your  boat  falls  into.  Here  they  are:  CLASS 
A:  Less  than  sixteen  (16)  feet  in  length;  CLASS 
1 :  Sixteen  (16)  feet  or  over  and  less  than  twenty- 
six  (26)  feet  in  length;  CLASS  2:  Twenty-six 
(26)  feet  or  over  and  less  than  forty  (40)  feet 
in  length;  and  CLASS  3:  Forty  (40)  feet  or  over. 
Q.  What  boats  must  be  registered? 
A.  All  boats  powered  by  motors  of  OVER  10 
horsepower.  A  10  h.p.  motorboat  need  not 
be  registered. 
Q.  How  much  does  registration  cost? 
A.     $5.00  for  first  three  years;  $3.00  for  next 

three. 
Q.     How  do  I  register  my  boat? 

Compass,  speedome- 
ter, and  portable 
radio  are  three  non- 
required  items  which 
are  desirable  when 
boating  along  our 
coast  or  other  remote 
areas.  The  compass 
needs  no  explana- 
tion. The  speedome- 
ter (or  tachometer) 
tells  the  boater  when 
his  craft  is  trimmed 
correctly,  and  when 
the  engine  is  per- 
forming properly. 
This  portable  radio 
has  a  weather  band 
through  which 
weather  reports  can 
be  obtained  every 
half  hour,  day  and 
night,  and  it  has  a 
directional  antenna 
which  can  be  used  to 
plot  the  boat's  ap- 
proximate position. 


Q. 


A. 


Q. 


Get  application  forms  from  any  marine  deal- 
er or  from  the  Commission.  Fill  out  two 
copies,  and  send  one  to  Commission  along 
with  check  or  money  order  for  $5.00.  Keep 
one  copy  as  your  temporary  permit. 
If  I  buy  a  used  boat  that  is  already  regis- 
tered, what  should  I  do? 
Get  certificate  of  number  from  prior  owner. 
Get  application  form  and  fill  it  out.  Send 
both  to  Commission  along  with  $1.00  trans- 
fer fee  within  15  days  after  you  buy  the 
boat.  The  boat  number  will  remain  the  same, 
but  you'll  get  a  new  certificate  of  number. 
What  happens  if  I  lose  my  certificate  of 
number? 

Send  in  a  new  application,  a  signed  state- 
ment giving  the  date  and  circumstances 
which  caused  the  loss,  and  a  $1.00  fee  within 
15  days  after  the  loss.  You'll  get  a  duplicate 
certificate. 

I  operate  a  boat  dock.  Must  I  register  my 
rental  boats? 

You  must  register  any  boat  on  which  you 
permit  a  motor  of  over  10  h.p.  to  be  used. 
If  you  limit  their  use  to  motors  of  10  h.p. 
or  less,  your  boats  need  not  be  registered. 
Is  the  fee  for  registering  rental  boats  the 
same  as  for  others? 

It's  the  same  for  the  first  three  boats — 
$5.00  per  boat  for  three  years.  After  the 
first  three  years  the  fee  is  $3.00  per  boat  for 
three  years. 

If  my  boat  is  registered  in  another  state, 
must  I  register  it  in  Louisiana? 
Not  unless  it  has  been  in  Louisiana  more 
than  90  consecutive  days. 
I  use  an  outboard  motor  of  less  than  10  h.p. 
Do  I  need  life  preservers? 
ALL  boats,  regardless  of  size  of  motor,  must 
carry  at  least  one   life  preserver  for  each 
person  on  board.  The  same  is  true  for  row- 
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boats  without  a  motor,  sailboats,  pirogues, 
or  any  type  vessel. 

Q.     Is  a  ski  belt  okay  to  use  as  a  life  preserver? 

A.  No.  Only  U.S.  Coast  Guard  approved  life 
preservers,  buoyant  cushions,  ring  buoys, 
or  buoyant  vests  are  acceptable. 

Q.  When  I  rent  a  boat  at  a  fishing  camp,  isn't 
the  livery  owner  requii'ed  to  furnish  me  a 
life  preserver? 

A.  No,  but  the  boat  cannot  leave  his  dock  unless 
you  have  a  life  preserver  aboard. 

Q.  Is  a  water  skier  required  to  have  a  life 
preserver   or  ski   belt  on? 

A.     No. 

Q.  What  boats  are  required  to  have  lights  on 
them? 

A.  All  boats  which  operate  between  sunset  and 
sunrise. 

Q.  Do  I  need  lights  just  to  get  out  to  my  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  grounds  before  sunrise,  and 
to  get  back  to  camp  after  sunset? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Is  a  flashlight  sufficient? 

A.     Not  for  most  boats. 

Q.  What  lights  do  I  need,  then,  to  operate  from 
sunset  to  sunrise? 

A.  All  motovboats  less  than  26  feet  long:  Com- 
bination light  forward  showing  green  to 
starboard  and  red  to  port,  and  white  light 
aft  higher  than  the  combination  light. 
Boats  26  feet  or  longer:  Bright  white  light 
forward;  bright  white  light  aft  and  higher 
than  the  white  light  forward ;  green  light 
on  starboard;  red  light  on  port  side.  In 
addition,  all  boats  must  carry,  when  under- 
way at  night,  a  lantern  or  flashlight  which 
can  be  used  to  signal  another  boat  to  avoid 
a  collision. 

Q.  Do  I  need  lights  if  I  use  my  boat  only  during 
daylight  hours? 

A.     No. 

Q.  I  use  a  boat  at  night  without  a  motor.  Do 
I  need  lights? 

A.  Just  a  lantern  or  flashlight  showing  a  white 
light  which  you  can  turn  on  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision. 

Q.  What  boats  are  required  to  have  a  fire  ex- 
tinguisher aboard? 

Fire  extinguishers  required :  Outboard  mo- 
torboats  less  than  26  feet  in  length  and  of 
open  construction  or  where  no  volatile  ma- 
terial is  stored  below  deck  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  carry  fire  extinguishers  when  used 
for  either  personal  or  livery  purposes;  how- 
ever, all  such  motorboats  shall  be  required 
to  carry  one  type  B-1  fire  extinguisher  in 
all  cases  whenever  open  flames  or  other 
heating  or  cooking  devices  are  used  aboard 
the  boat.  All  inboards  under  26  feet  long:  One 
B-1  extinguisher;  All  motorboats  26  feet  to 
under  40  feet  long :  Two  B-1  or  one  B-2 ;  All 
motorboats  40-65  feet  long :  Three  B-1,  or  one 
B-2  and  one  B-1. 

Q.  What  type  of  fire  extinguishers  are  accept- 
able? 

A.     Only    those    approved    by    the    U.S.    Coast 


A. 


A. 


A. 

Q. 
A. 


A. 


Guard.  The  B-1  type  must  contain  a  mini- 
mum of  IVj.  gallons  of  foam,  4  pounds  of 
carbon  dioxide,  or  2  pounds  of  dry  chemical. 
The  B-2  type  must  contain  a  minimum  of 
21/2  gallons  of  foam,  15  pounds  of  carbon 
dioxide,  or  10  pounds  of  dry  chemical.  Car- 
bon tetrachloride  extinguishers  are  not  on 
the  approved  list,  but  those  that  were  in 
service  on  December  6,  1958  (the  date  ap- 
proval was  withdrawn)  may  be  continued 
in  service  as  approved  equipment  until  Jan. 
1,  1962  provided  they  are  in  good  and  serv- 
iceable condition. 
Do  I  need  a  whistle  or  bell? 
All  boats  of  Class  1,  2,  or  3  must  have  an 
efficient  whistle  or  other  sound-producing 
mechanical  device.  In  addition,  all  Class  2 
and  3  boats  must  have  an  efficient  bell. 
Must  I  number  my  boat? 
All  boats  which  must  be  registered  must  be 
numbered. 

Does  the  Commission  furnish  the  numbers? 
No.  The  Commission  assigns  you  a  cei'tain 
number  for  your  boat,  but  it  is  your  obliga- 
tion to  have  it  placed  on  both  sides  of  the 
bow.  The  number  must  be  in  block  letters 
and  numbers  not  less  than  three  inches  in 
height,  and  of  a  color  which  will  contrast 
with  the  color  of  the  background  and  so 
spaced  to  separate  the  numerals  from  the 
letters:  LA  123  AB  or  LA-123-AB. 
I  run  a  boat  dock.  Is  it  my  responsibility  to 
see  that  customers  have  all  the  required 
equipment  with  them  when  they  use  my 
boats  ? 

Yes.  Both  you  and  the  customer  are  in  vio- 
lation if  customer  leaves  your  dock  without 
proper  equipment. 
What  if  I  have  a  boating  accident? 
You  must  file  a  written  report,  in  duplicate, 
to  the  Commission.  Do  this  within  48  hours 
if  the  accident  caused  death,  or  within  five 
days  if  it  caused  injury  or  physical  damage 
to  property  in  excess  of  $100.  Boating  ac- 
cident report  forms  are  available  from  the 
Commission  or  from  the  Coast  Guard,  but 
they  aren't  necessary.  The  report  must  con- 
tain this  information :  1.  The  number  and/or 
names  of  boats  involved ;  2.  Where  the  acci- 
dent happened ;  3.  Time  and  date  of  accident ; 

4.  Weather  and  water  conditions  at  the  time ; 

5.  Names  and  addresses  of  owners  of  boats 
or  property  involved;  6.  Name,  address,  age, 
and  boat  operating  experience  of  the  oper- 
ators of  the  boats ;  7.  Names  and  addresses  of 
any  persons  injured  or  killed;  8.  Description 
of  any  injuries;  9.  Description  of  damage  to 
property  (including  boats)  and  estimated 
cost  of  repairs;  10.  Description  of  accident 
(including  opinions  as  to  causes)  ;  11.  Length, 
propulsion,  horsepower,  fuel,  and  construc- 
tion of  reporting  boat;  12.  Names  and  ad- 
dresses of  known  witnesses. 

Who  enforces  the  boat  law? 

Enforcement  is  the  duty  of  every  wildlife 
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agent   and   peace   officer   of   Louisiana   and 
its  subdivisions. 
Q.     Can  they  stop  my  boat  to  inspect  it? 
A.     Yes,  after  first  identifying  themselves. 
Q.     Who  gets  the  money  from  the  registration 

fees  ? 
A.     The   Wild   Life   and    Fisheries   Commission, 
which  uses  it  to  administer  and  enforce  the 
boat  law,  and  then  to  improve  boating  facil- 
ities in  Louisiana. 
Under  our  state  boat  laws  it  is  illegal  to:   1. 
Overpower  a  boat ;  2.  Overload  a  boat ;  3.  Operate 
a  boat  in  a  careless  or  reckless  manner ;  4.  Operate 
a  boat  while  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of 
narcotic  or  habit  forming  drugs,  or  to  allow  an- 
other person  in  this  condition  to  do  so;  5.  Water 
ski  from  one  hour  after  sunset  until  one  hour 
before  sunrise;  6.  Tow  a  water  skier  unless  at 
least  two  competent  persons  are  in  the  boat. 

The  penalties  assessed  by  the  law  for  violation 
are  as  follows : 

Up  to  $25.00  for  failure  to  register  or  number 
your  boat,  or  for  operating  an  unregistered  boat, 
for  failure  to  have  proper  equipment  aboard,  or 
for  failure  to  follow  the  accident  report  provi- 
sions; up  to  $100  for  boat  livery  owners  and 
operators,  and  for  dealers  and  boat  manufactur- 
ers who  fail  to  follow  the  registration  procedures ; 
up  to  $500  and  six  months  for  reckless  or  negli- 
gent operation  of  boat  or  water  skiis,  or  for  oper- 
ating a  boat  or  water  skiis  while  intoxicated  or 
under  the  influence  of  any  narcotic  drug,  barbitu- 
rate, or  marijuana;  up  to  $1000  and  one  year  for 
negligent  homicide  with  a  boat. 

There  are  many  safety  precautions  which  are 
not  required  by  law,  but  which  can  be  vital  to  a 
boater's  welfare  and  comfort.  Some  are  equipment 
you  should  carry;  others  are  simply  operating 
procedures  you  should  follow.  Let's  examine  some 
of  them. 

Additional  safety  equipment  is  particularly  ad- 
visable along  our  coastline,  in  the  bays  and  off- 
shore. Big  water  can  mean  big  wind  and  big 
waves,  and  much  of  this  country  is  far  removed 
from  help  in  any  emergency.  The  latter  is  true, 
too,  of  some  of  our  inland  overflow  and  swamp 
areas. 

Some  of  the  items  which  you  should  consider 
adding  to  your  gear,  if  you  operate  where  they 
would  be  applicable,  are :  a  good  anchor  or  two, 
with  plenty  of  line  for  them;  a  couple  of  paddles 
(you'd  be  surprised  how  many  boaters  don't  carry 
them)  ;  a  first  aid  kit  and  a  first  aid  manual;  a 
compass;  a  portable  radio,  preferably  one  with 
a  "weather"  band  and  direction  finding  provi- 
sions; spare  can  of  gasoline;  a  supply  of  fresh 
water ;  a  portable  light  of  some  kind ;  signal 
flares;  spare  engine  parts  and  knowledge  of  how 
to  install  them — especially  spark  plugs;  a  bilge 
pump ;  a  tool  kit ;  suntan  lotion ;  insect  re- 
pellent; extra  rope;  and  a  tarp  for  sun  and  rain 
protection  if  your  boat  is  open. 

As  for  operating  procedures,  your  best  pro- 
tection is  to  anticipate  boating  hazards  insofar 
as  possible.  Plan  in  advance  your  course  of  action 


Approved  skiing  procedure:  Two  persons  in  the 
towing  boat,  as  required  by  law.  The  law  does  not 
require  the  ski  belt  on  the  skier,  but  common 
sense  does. 


\  iuna\\a\  boat  tan  lau-^o  death  and  destruction. 
After  the  operator  was  tossed  out  during  a  tight 
turn,  this  75  h.p.  outboard  spun  at  full  throttle  for 
20  minutes  before  grounding. 

in  emergencies.  What  will  you  do  if  the  approach- 
ing skier  suddenly  veers  into  your  path?  What 
will  you  do  if  your  engine  quits  during  a  squall? 
What  will  you  do  if  you  hit  a  reef  or  stump  and 
knock  a  hole  in  your  hull?  How  about  a  fire? 
Fog?  Man  overboard? 

Be  alert  at  all  times  while  you're  driving  a 
boat,  for  a  few  seconds  of  inattention  can  bring 
grief.  Two  friends  of  mine  were  pulling  a  skier 
recently  in  the  middle  of  a  river,  when  their  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  something  in  the  rear 
part  of  the  boat.  They  ran  full  throttle  into  a  pier 
without  ever  knowing  that  the  boat  had  deviated 
from  course,  while  the  skier  vainly  tried  to  signal 
that  they  were  headed  for  shore. 

The  ease  of  trailering  boats  from  lake  to  lake, 
from  home  to  seashore,  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  increased  popularity  of  boating.  Boat  trail- 
ers must  be  licensed  just  as  your  auto  is  licensed, 
and  must  be  inspected  to  see  that  it  has  lights. 
One  tail  light  (red)  is  required  on  all  trailers 
and  must  be  discernible  500  feet  to  the  rear.  Di- 
rectional lights  are  required  only  when  such 
lights  of  the  towing  vehicle,  or  a  hand  signal  by 
the  operator,  cannot  be  seen. 

Trailer   brakes   are   required   only   if   the    net 

(Continued  on  page  IS) 
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Inn-easing  pressures  on  tree  farmers  and 
■private  landowners  to  open  their  timber- 
lands  for  recreation  provide  those  otvners 
an,  opportunity  to  fill  a  real  public  need. 
That  opportunity  also  raises  pr  o  b  I  e  m  s, 
which  are  treated  in  a  humorous  manner 
here  by  Kramer  A.  Adams,  public  relations 
administrator  for  the  Weyerhaeuser  Com- 
pany, Tacoma,  Wa^sh.,  and  a  member  of 
American  Forest  Products  Industries'  Wild- 
life and  Recreation  Committee. 


AUDUBON  NEVER  painted  them.  Cooper  couldn't 
find  them.  And  Roger  Tory  Peterson  never 
classified  them. 

So  we  enter  the  1960's,  which  could  be  known 
as  the  decade  of  outdoor  recreation,  with  a  large 
gap  in  man's  knowledge  of  bird  life. 

Don't  blame  Audubon,  Cooper,  and  Peterson. 
The  kind  of  birds  we're  talking  about  are  recent 
arrivals  on  the  American  scene.  Serious  outdoor 
birdwatchers  are  becoming  alarmed  about  their 
increasing  numbers. 

The  birds  in  question  all  are  related  to  the 
lark  family.  These  are  the  migratory  woodland 
creatures  that  make  increasing  use  of  the  forests, 
fields,  lakes,  and  streams  while  out  on  a  lark. 

Fortunately,  most  of  these  outdoor-fun-loving 
birds  are  harmless.  All  of  them  are  out  to  forget 
about  tensions,  traffic  and  taxes.  But  among  them 
are  some  bird-brained  recreation  seekers  who 
prove  that  they  can  discard  the  civilities  of  city 
life  as  fast  as  they  can  its  worries. 

These  flighty  visitors  include  many  annoying 
birds,  some  comic,  some  foolish  and  some  danger- 
ous. 

Birdwatchers  agree  that  the  most  common  of 
the  woodland  pests  is  the  Migratory  Litterbird. 
Its  range  encompasses  parks,  campgrounds,  high- 


ways, and  wilderness  areas.  Spoor  of  this  species 
is  evident  throughout  the  year. 

Foresters,  rangers,  and  highway  naturalists 
seldom  are  able  to  identify  the  home  nesting 
ground  of  the  litterbird.  But  there  is  ample  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  must  prefer  to  live  in  pig 
pens,  barns,  or  garbage  dumps. 

When  fall  comes  to  our  fields,  a  plaintive  twang 
humming  through  the  brisk,  clear  air  unmistak- 
ably identifies  the  presence  of  a  Large-Footed 
Fence  Hawk.  This  bird  is  nearly  immune  to  the 
dangers  of  barbed  wire,  but  takes  no  chances.  In 
a  characteristic  gesture,  he  firmly  plants  one  foot 
on  the  lower  strand  of  fence  wire,  pulls  upward 
on  the  middle  one,  and  scrunches  through. 

The  fence  never  will  be  the  same,  nor  will  the 
farmer's  attitude  toward  hunters.  The  fence 
hawk's  flight  pattern  often  is  traceable  by  a 
string  of  "No  Hunting"  signs. 

One  of  the  most  serious  troublemakers  is  the 
Free-Wheeling  Road-runner.  It  often  makes  a 
temporary  nest  in  the  mud  of  closed  logging 
roads.  The  cry  is  readily  identifiable.  It  goes 
something  like,  "That  blank-ety-blank  lumber 
company — why  didn't  they  tell  me  that  this  road 
was  soft!"  Meanwhile,  he's  used  the  timber  com- 
pany's road  warning  signs  to  put  under  his  tires 
for  traction. 

One  of  the  easily  identified  woods  creatures  is 
the  Red-Eyed  Swallower.  He  usually  has  de- 
servedly short  life,  and  often  is  ostracized  by 
better-behaved  birds.  His  cry,  of  course,  is  "Hie !" 
His  resting  place  on  the  ground  is  recognized  by 
a  collection  of  beer  cans  or  whiskey  bottles. 

It's  those  bottles,  by  the  way,  when  catching 
the  sun's  rays,  that  sometimes  start  fires  just  as 
efficiently  as  a  magnifying  glass. 

This  brings  us  to  the  one  bird  that  should  be 
shot  on  sight.  That's  the  Addlepated  Snipe-Flick- 
er. Fires  are  still  the  greatest  threat  to  our  forests 
and  rangelands,  and  resultantly,  to  our  outdoor 
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opportunities.  Paychecks  and  businesses  are  de- 
pendent on  fire-free  lands,  to  say  nothing  of 
scenery,  wildlife,  and  pure  water.  The  cigaret 
snip-flicker  and  his  buddy,  the  Bonfire  Buzzard, 
must  be  exterminated. 

America's  fastest-growing  bird  pest  is  the 
Roostertailed  Water  Thrasher.  Its  range  is  on  any 
body  of  water  large  enough  to  hold  an  outboard 
boat,  and  many  that  are  not.  This  species  of  water 
thrasher  has  an  unpredictable  flight  course,  al- 
though it  is  marked  by  roostertail  spray  waves, 
and  violent  reactions  from  lesser  craft.  The  hab- 
its of  this  bird  sometimes  can  be  modified  by 
use  of  a  thumbs-down  gesture. 

Have  you  heard  about  the  Sneaky-Eyed  Wood- 
pecker? He  doesn't  get  away  with  much  vegeta- 
tion, he  just  pecks  away  at  it.  He's  the  over-en- 
thusiastic home  gardener,  the  illegal  Christmas 
tree  cutter,  and  the  campfire  kindling  gatherer. 

His  brother,  genealogically  speaking,  is  the 
Large-Pocketed  Camp  Robber.  In  making  his 
nest,  he'll  steal  anything.  In  recent  years  this  bird 
has  been  known  to  fly  off  with  power  saws,  pic- 
nic tables,  gasoline,  axes,  railroad  tracks,  and 
even  tractors. 

Perhaps  the  most  intolerant  of  all  the  fowl  we 
have   to  put   up   with   is   the   Red-Hatted   Loon. 


Fortunately,  this  rare  species  is  seasonal,  and 
does  its  damage  only  during  a  five-  or  six-week 
period  in  the  fall.  Biologists  have  determined  that 
the  loon  has  to  have  meat  in  order  to  survive. 
One  of  its  more  noticeable  habits  is  that  of  shoot- 
ing first  and  looking  afterwards. 

This  list  of  undesirable  species  is  not  complete. 
Nor  does  it  include  the  many  cross-breeds  and 
mutations  that  will  be  afield  in  1960. 

The  percentage  of  these  non-game  and  preda- 
tory types  is  small.  But  coming  pressures  on  our 
outdoor  recreation  resources  will  be  so  great  that 
every  specimen  will  become  more  evident  and 
more  dangerous. 

In  1960,  there  will  be  250  million  recorded 
visits  to  our  state  and  federal  parks.  National 
forests  will  handle  50  to  60  million  visitors. 

The  hardy,  predatory  species  are  going  to  be 
as  welcome  as  a  seagull  hovering  over  your  pic- 
nic table. 

The  rest  of  us  pay  in  one  way  or  another  for 
the  depredations  of  others,  whether  on  private  or 
government  land.  They  should  be  told  that  their 
irresponsible  acts  are  strictly  for  the  birds. 

Let's  jointly  declare  an  open  hunting  season  on 
these  birds  and  adopt  as  our  cry,  "A  better  out- 
door America."  * 
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Editor's  note:  We  wish  to  express  fiill  appreciation  to  Th 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Company  and  the  editor  of  the  Net 
Orlemis  Stales-Ite}ii  for  permission  to  reprint  the  nrtirl 
below  regarding  tetra  in  Louisiana  which  appeared  in  th 
J  It  ne    1 9    issue    of    the    New    Orleans    States-Item. 
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SMALL  WITH  BIG  APPETITE 


Fear  Importing  of  Tetra 
Could  Decimate  La.  Fish 


IT  WAS  THE  MOST  vicioLis  thing  I'd  ever  seen." 
That  was  the  way  John  D.  Newsom,  now 
chief  of  the  fish  and  game  division  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  re- 
members his  first  look  at  a  Rio  Grande  tetra. 

At  that  time,  in  1954,  the  silvery  little  fish  was 
a  complete  mystery.  One  fact  was  certain.  The 
fish  had  needle  sharp  teeth  and  it  tore  apart  and 
devoured  just  about  anything  that  crossed  its 
path. 

Newsom  would  soon  learn  some  more  startling 
facts  about  the  fish. 

For  one  thing,  it  was  a  member  of  the  deadly 
South  American  piranha  family. 

The  piranha,  hunting  in  schools  of  hundreds  or 
even  thousands,  have  been  known  to  skeletonize 
within  seconds  everything  from  livestock  to  hu- 
mans. 

The  most  disagreeable  truth  became  evident  a 
short  time  after  Newsom,  then  a  district  super- 
visor, got  his  first  look  at  the  tetra  at  Alexan- 
dria. 

The  toothy  little  predator  was  being  brought 
into  Louisiana  by  the  thousands  and  sold  for 
bait.  Some  dealers  were  breeding  them  in  ponds. 

After  watching  the  tetra  attack  meat  and  even 
a  piece  of  sacking  thrown  into  the  bait  tank, 
Newsom  went  back  to  his  office  and  wrote  a  re- 
port on  the  discovery. 

The  battle  was  on  to  keep  the  Rio  Grande  tetra, 
also  known  as  the  Mexican  tetra  and  Texas  Shin- 
er, out  of  Louisiana.  Newsom  now  believes  the 
battle  has  been  won. 

He  also  believes  that,  if  allowed  to  enter  Lou- 
isiana waters,  the  tetra  could  become  a  serious 
threat  to  the  state's  abundant  supply  of  game 
fish. 

This  year  the  commission  passed  a  resolution 
making  it  unlawful  to  possess,  use,  sell  or  trans- 
port the  Rio  Grande  Tetra.  A  constant  check  is 
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These  two  fish,  the  piranha  above  and  the  smaller 
Rio  Grande  tetra,  have  in  common  sharp  teeth  and 
a  bad  reputation.  For  a  while  the  predatory  tetra 
was  being  brought  to  Louisiana  from  Texas.  The 
tetra  grows  to  about  four  inches  and  the  piranha 
to  a  foot.  Thev  are  members  of  the  same  fish  family. 


being  made  on  wholesale  bait  dealers  to  make 
sure  they  comply. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  fish  could  not 
survive  in  Louisiana.  Available  information  was 
that  they  preferred  temperatures  of  from  65  to 
85  degrees. 

This  was  disproved  when  fishermen  on  Lake 
Bistineau  in  Bossier  Parish  reported  that  schools 
of  the  fish  were  stealing  bait  from  hooks. 

To  determine  whether  the  tetra  could  survive, 
the  fish  and  game  division  ran  a  number  of  ex- 
periments. The  fish  were  first  observed  in  a  lab- 
oratory aquarium.  Minnows  placed  in  with  them 
were  soon  gobbled  up. 

When  the  supply  of  minnows  was  cut  off,  the 
tetra  proved  to  be  cannibalistic.  Finally,  only  one 
test  fish  remained. 

The  fish  had  proven  good  for  bait  because  it 
was  tough  and  easy  to  propagate. 

The  field  phase  of  the  study  was  set  up  with 
the  intention  of  determining  the  ability  of  the 
Rio  Grande  tetra  to  survive  and  reproduce  in 
Louisiana. 

In  September  of  1954  about  200  of  the  tetra 
measuring  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
length  (they  generally  grow  to  about  four  inches) 
were  placed  in  ponds  at  Beechwood  Fish  Hatch- 
ery, Forest  Hill  and  the  Lacombe  Fish  Hatchery, 
Lacombe. 

When  the  pond  at  Beechwood  was  drained  in 
March  of  1955,  it  was  found  that  at  least  some 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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First  State-Owned  Wildlife 
Management  Area  Is  Dedicated 


46rpiODAY    THERE    ARE     MILLIONS    of    children 

Jj^  who  will  never  know  the  feel  of  a  soft 
bed  of  pine  needles  underfoot,  or  the 
crisp,  refreshing  sting  of  an  early  autumn 
breeze." 

No,  the  above  was  not  a  commercial  for  ciga- 
rettes or  soap;  rather  it  was  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  speaking  at  the  dedication  ceremonies 
opening  the  Russell  Sage  Wildlife  Management 
area  in  Monroe  on  Tuesday,  July  25.  1961. 

Governor  Jimmie  H.  Davis,  flanked  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  and  other  state  and  local  officials, 
unveiled  a  public  marker  on  U.  S.  Highway  80, 
15  miles  east  of  Monroe  as  the  entrance  site  of 
the  first  state-owned  wildlife  management  area. 

The  Governor  continued,  "A  large  segment  of 
our  nation's  population  today  is  without  the  re- 
laxation of  the  great  outdoors  because  their 
leaders  were  so  concerned  with  progress  that 
wildlife  made  way  for  shopping  centers  and 
throughways  and  great  buildings. 

"Fine  beaches  were  left  to  erode,  well-stocked 
streams  were  purged  of  life,  majestic  forests 
were  wiped  out.  And  only  after  the  land  was  made 
barren  did  the  people  understand  that  man,  in- 
genious and  resourceful  as  he  is,  cannot  create  a 
blade  of  grass  in  a  laboratory,  or  breathe  new 
life  into  an  extinct  wildlife  specimen. 

"I  have  always  said  that  Louisiana  has  been 
blessed  more  than   any  other   state.   It   is   here, 
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more  than  any  other  area  in  the  world — perhaps 
— that  we  have  embraced  the  new  without  de- 
stroying the  old. 

"We  have  one  of  the  largest  oil  refineries  in 
the  world,  but  the  worker  at  the  refinery,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  can  fish  in  a  stream  15  minutes 
from  his  home. 

"We  have  the  largest  aluminum  plant  in  the 
world,  but  in  the  shadow  of  that  aluminum  plant 
abound  species  of  game  that  residents  of  other 
areas  will  never  set  eyes  upon. 

"We  have  one  of  the  greatest  forest  product 
industries  in  the  world,  and  this  industry  thrives 
alongside  an  abundance  of  wildlife  that  shows 
little  signs  of  diminishing. 

"But  we  must  never  forget  that  we  are  merely 
the  trustees  of  these  natural  resources.  They  were 
delivered  to  us — full-blown,  as  it  were — by  the 
Creator.  Each  of  us  has  an  obligation  to  deliver 
to  the  generations  that  follow  us,  flourishing 
and  healthy  flora  and  fauna  so  that  others  will 
have  the  same  advantages  that  we  did. 

"Today  life  proceeds  at  a  fast  and  hectic  pace. 
The  age  we  live  in  is  the  age  of  space.  Where 
once  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  universe  itself,  was 
reserved  for  the  poets  and  the  dreamers,  now  it 
is  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  scientist. 

"Because  we  are  surrounded  by  the  products 
of   twentieth   century   technologj'   we   enjoy   the 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Gibbs, 


duties. 

Ouachita    Parisli    members    of    the     Legislature 

and    Mike    John,    offer    to    share    rations    with    a    constituent. 

Richard  Fleming,   left,   member   of  the   Wild   Life   and   Fisher 

Shreveport  and   a  veteran   member  of  the  Wildlife  Federation 
ak'    with    Wildlife   Federation    prexj-    Bill   Knippers   of    Welsh. 
Ouachita    sportsmen    Jack    Bushing,    Hobson    Norris    and    A.    S.    "Bud" 
discuss    importance    of    active    participation    in    wildlife    organi- 
work    during    the    outdoor    fish    fry. 

fry   is    not    a   fish   fry   without   the   presence    of    small    fry.    This 
waiting   for  Mom  to  fill  the  plate   with   just   "bluegills." 
Voorhies,    president    of    the    Ouachita    Wildlife    unit,    chats    with 
;sistant    director    of    the    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries    Com- 
wey    Wills,    area    supervisor    from    F'erriday. 


MANAGEMENT  AREA 


8.  Prior    to    dedication    ceremonies.    Cha 
on    liand    to    greet   Governoi 
while    Steve    Harmon,    center,    edu 
to  make  hurried  press  pliotostats. 

9.  Lloyd  Voorhies   expresses    appreciatic 
Russell  Sage  tract. 

10.  W.     L.    "Jack"     Howard,    Mayor    of    Monroe, 
group    and    invited    group    to    return    often    to 

11.  J.  Allan  Norris.   Mayor  of  West  Monroe,   reads 

12.  Governor  Jimniie  H.  Davis  gives  audience  "w 
the  fabulous  natural  resources  of  Louisiana, 
chief  executive. 

nd  Chairman  McDonald  watch  as  Mrs.  Mike  John,  Jr., 
wife  of  the  solon,  cuts  the  ribbon  that  officially  unveils  the  marker  of 
the     Russell     Sage     Wildlife     Management     Area. 

Posing   under   the    unveiled    marker    are,    left    to    right.    Highway    Director 
Ray     Burgess,     Public     Works     Director     Claude     Kirkpatrick.     Secretary 


of    State    Wade    O.    Mart 
Director    L.    D 
Lantz    Womack    of    F 
of    Richland.    Asst.    Director    Yi 
15.    One    of    the    four    plaques    perm; 


Rep.    Woodrow    Wilson    of    Morehouse. 
Mike   John,    Jr..    Governor    Davis.    Rep. 
McDonald,    Rep.    Lesley    Do 
ind    Lloyd    Voorhies. 
itly    marking    tlie    management 


Grand  Isle  Tarpon  rodeo  officials  view  a  near  record  speckled  trout  caught  by  M.  J.  Ferae  of  Port  Sulphur. 
The  rodeo  record  for  speckled  trout  is  held  by  Gibson  Collins  of  Golden  Meadow  who  caught  the  seven- 
pound,  ten-ounce  speck  during  the  1957  rodeo.  Ferac's  weakfish  weighed  in  at  seven  pounds,  nine  ounces. 
From  left  to  right,  the  officials  are:  Urban  Wilkinson,  general  chairman;  Marion  Higgins,  weighmaster; 
Percy  Davis,  treasurer;  Judge  Walter  B.  Hamlin,  past  president,  and  Dr.  Don  Peterson,  asst.  general  chairman. 


GRAND  ISLE  RODEO  YIELDS  19  TARPON 


THE  1961  GRAND  ISLE  Tarpon  Rodeo,  July  13, 
14  and  15,  marked  the  29th  annual  coastal 
fishings  classic.  Headed  by  George  Reit- 
meyer,  president,  and  Urban  C.  Wilkinson,  gener- 
al chairman,  the  contest  proved  that  the  small 
island  so  popular  with  anglers  could  still  pull 
the  big  crowds  that  literally  have  the  island 
bursting  at  the  seams. 

A  1361  •>  pound  tarpon,  caught  by  V.  L.  Con- 
stransitch.  Golden  Meadow,  took  first  place  in 
the  tarpon  division  of  eligible  fish.  Second  place 
honors  went  to  John  Brady,  Larose,  for  a  ISQi/i 
pound  silver  king.  Mrs.  Albert  Steen,  Lafitte, 
placed  third  with  a  124%  pound  tarpon.  Fourth 
place  honors  went  to  B.  D.  Gentry,  Larose,  for  a 
tarpon  that  tipped  the  scales  at  1041  o  pounds. 

All  of  the  top  four  tarpon  weighed  more  than 
a  100  pounds  and  there  were  19  tarpon  in  all 
taken  by  anglers  participating  in  this  year's 
rodeo. 

There  were  plenty  of  other  fish  caught,  rang- 


ing up  the  line  from  a  7  pound,  9  ounce  speckled 
trout  that  came  within  an  ounce  of  tieing  the 
record  for  the  29  years  during  which  the  rodeo 
has  been  staged,  to  beautiful  sailfish,  white  and 
blue  marlin. 

In  scope,  the  granddaddy  of  gulf  rodeos,  has 
grown  in  stature  since  the  days  when  the  silver 
kings  were  the  fish  that  drew  words  of  admira- 
tion from  the  throngs  of  contestants  and  specta- 
tors who  milled  about  the  official  weighmaster's 
scales.  As  fishing  boats  carrying  registered  an- 
glers prowled  offshore,  the  sight  of  giant  blue 
marlin,  along  with  the  white  marlin,  sailfish, 
wahoo  and  tuna,  created  moi'e  attention  than  the 
tarpon. 

The  4631 :,  pound  blue  marlin,  caught  by  Jim 
Meriwether  of  Shreveport,  in  1958,  set  the  pace 
for  offshore  fishing  which  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  drawing  power  of  the  rodeo  and  added  great- 
ly to  the  fame  of  Louisiana  fishing. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past  several  years,  there 
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have  been  more  anglers  going  after  the  big 
game  fish  that  the  gulf  offers.  The  combination 
of  rig  fishing  and  fishing  the  great  rip  formed 
where  the  waters  of  the  coffee-colored  Mississippi 
blend  with  the  blue  water  of  the  gulf  result  in 
a  great  variety  of  fish  being  taken  during  the 
rodeo  which  draws  leading  anglers  from  all 
parts  of  Louisiana,  and  several  other  states. 

Every  year,  new  and  unusual  species  of  fish 
are  brought  in  by  the  gulf  fishermen.  This  year, 
there  was  a  five-foot  spotted  snake  eel.  The  arm- 
thick  eel  with  its  vicious  mouth  and  teeth  as 
sharp  as  those  of  barracuda  is  considered  a  rarity 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

First  place  winners  in  the  various  eligible 
fish  categories  during  the  1961  rodeo  were: 

Amberjack;  Joe  T.  Howell,  Jackson,  La.,  23 
pounds.  Barracuda;  Eddie  Carmouche,  Lake 
Charles,  24  3/4  pounds.  Bluefish ;  Buddy  Pons, 
Empire,  4  pounds.  Bonito;  Mrs.  Billie  Allen,  New 
Orleans,  18  pounds.  Cobia ;  Robert  L.  Gary. 
Houma,  461/2  pounds. 

Dolphin ;  Dr.  Lyon  K.  Loomis,  New  Orleans,  33 
pounds.  Jackfish ;  Leo  J.  Toups,  Cut  Off,  29 
pounds.  Jewfish;  Joe  Franks,  New  Orleans,  409'  ■_> 
pounds.  King  mackerel ;  Ben  Blackmon,  New  Or- 
leans, 40  pounds.  Spanish  mackerel ;  Jo  Ann  Vinet, 
Galliano,  5  pounds,  3  ounces.  Blue  marlin ;  Joe 
Ramm ;  New  Orleans,  354  pounds.  White  marlin ; 
E.  A.  Rainold,  New  Orleans,  70 V2  pounds.  Red- 
fish  ;  John  E.  Kenzel,  New  Orleans,  40  pounds. 


Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  vice-chairman 
Kay  A.  What  ley,  left,  and  member  William  S.  Denton 
attach  Whatley's  sailfish  to  weighing  scales  during 
the  1961   rodeo. 

Red  snapper;  W.  T.  Riggs,  Houston,  Tex., 
201/4  pounds.  Sailfish;  Bill  Childress,  New  Or- 
leans, 50  pounds.  Shark;  Calvin  Bourg,  Galliano, 
7  feet,  21  2  inches.  Sheepshead;  David  Redmond, 
9  pounds,  4  ounces.  Spadefish;  Laurence  Che- 
ouest.  Golden  Meadow,  6  pounds,  2  ounces. 
Tripletail;  Buddy  Pons,  Empire,  2514.  pounds. 
Yellowfin  tuna;  Sam  Sanders,  New  Orleans,  81  Vi 
pounds.  Wahoo;  Al  Childress,  New  Orleans,  421.2 
pounds.  * 

Wildlife   Shorts 

When  you  tie  a  monofilament  leader  to  your 
nylon  or  silk  bait-casting  line,  put  a  drop  of  clear 
fingernail  polish  on  the  knot.  When  it  dries,  put 
on  another  drop.  You'll  discover  that  this  will 
cause  the  line  to  slip  easily  through  the  guides, 
just    as    if   there   were    no   knot    at   all. 


John  E.  Kenzel,  of  New  Orleans,  took  first  and 
second  place  honors  in  the  redfish  category  during 
the  1961  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  rodeo.  Mr.  Kenzel's  bull 
reds  weighed  40  and  33  pounds  and  undoubtedly 
furnished  plenty  of  exciting  action  before  being 
boated. 


There's  many  a  slip  betwixt  an  unsealed  fish 
and  a  fish  dinner.  That  fish  may  be  dead,  but 
often  it  seems  determined  to  give  the  angler  a 
bad  time  right  up  to  the  bitter  end.  To  hold  a 
fish  tight  while  you're  relieving  him  of  his  scales 
lay  him  on  a  board  and  stick  an  ice  pick  through 
his  tail.  It's  so  easv  when  vou  know  how. 
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Wildlife  Museum  Gets 
Passenger  Pigeons 

THE  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries'  new 
museum  on  Royal  Street,  in  New  Orleans, 
has  acquired  two  very  rare  and  most  im- 
portant specimens  of  birds  and  will  have  them  on 
exhibit  in  the  near  future,  according  to  Edouard 
Morgan,  curator.  The  birds  are  a  mounted  pair 
of  passenger  pigeons  which  are  on  indefinite  loan 
from  Tulane  University  and  were  acquired 
through  Dr.  Norman  Negus,  of  the  university's 
Department  of  Zoology. 

For  many  years  the  passenger  pigeon  has  been 
extinct,  the  last  known  living  specimen  having 
died  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Park  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1914.  Frequently,  however,  there  have 
been  reports  of  living  birds,  but  whenever  these 
have  been  investigated,  they  have  been  found  to 
relate  either  to  the  mourning  dove  or  the  band- 
tailed  pigeon,  a  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  species.  There  is  now  little  hope  even  a 
single  bird  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  spe- 
cies will  ever  be  found  alive. 

The  saga  of  the  passenger  pigeon  stands  as  a 
trenchant  warning  of  the  great  need  of  conserva- 
tion and  is  another  example  of  the  lack  of  protec- 
tion of  wild  birds.  Once  so  numerous  that  the 
birds  darkened  the  sky  for  days,  it  was  thought  to 
be  entirely  safe  from  danger  of  extinction ;  but 
continued  hunting  for  market,  and  particularly 
the  destruction  of  the  birds  at  their  breeding 
grounds,  plus  a  suspected  epidemic  of  disease 
among  the  flocks,  finally  brought  about  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  species. 

In  the  early  days,  Ohio  seemed  to  be  the  center 
of  abundance  of  this  birdj  and  the  accounts  that 
have  been  written  of  that  period  relate  how  the 
pigeons  sat  so  thickly  upon  the  trees  that  the 
trees  were  stripped  of  their  branches  by  their 
weight,  how  they  covered  the  earth  when  they 
alighted  in  the  fields  to  feed,  and  darkened  the 
sky  when  they  flew. 

As  usual  the  great  abundance  of  wildlife  pro- 
voked great  slaughter.  Meat  hunters  would  go  to 
the  locations  of  the  nesting  or  roosting  grounds, 
usually  in  oak  forests,  and  build  fires  beneath 
the  trees  and  suffocate  the  birds.  As  they  fell  to 
the  ground,  only  the  young  and  tender  birds  were 
selected,  and  packed  into  barrels  to  be  shipped 
to  markets.  Older  ones  were  left  on  the  ground 
to  suffer  a  slow  death  from  suffocation  or  burns. 

In  general  appearance,  the  passenger  pigeon 
resembled  very  much  the  mourning  dove,  al- 
though it  was  larger,  with  a  greater  extent  of 
wings,  ruddier  breast  and  somewhat  more  grayish 
general  coloration,  and  lacked  the  black  spot  on 
the  side  of  the  head  that  is  present  in  the  male 
mourning  dove. 

This  bird  lived  both  in  the  open  country  and 
the  woodlands,  and  moved  in  flocks  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  they  provided  the  most  spectacular 
sight  in  all  American  wildlife;  either  on  migra- 


tion or  in  search  of  feeding  places.  It  was  a  bird 
of  strong,  powerful  flight,  much  like  the  mourn- 
ing dove,  and  could  travel  long  distances  with 
little  or  no  inconvenience.  In  enormous  numbers, 
it  resorted  to  roosts  at  times  other  than  the 
nesting  season  and  this  very  fact  made  it  more 
vulnerable  to  hunters. 

Not  only  was  the  bird  pursued  for  game,  but 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  that  produced  the 
mast  on  which  they  so  largely  lived  was  also  a 
factor  in  its  ultimate  extinction  and  many  have 
theorized  that  this  was  also  coupled  with  some 
sort  of  disease  that  could  have  dwindled  this  vast 
population  to  the  last  bird  which  died  in  a  zoo. 
Acorns  and  beechnuts  and  similar  foods  comprised 
the  chief  diet  of  this  bird,  although  it  consumed 
seeds  and  berries  of  various  kinds  as  well. 

It  bred  in  forests,  either  on  uplands  or  low- 
lands, and  in  almost  any  kind  of  tree,  although 
it  preferred  deciduous  trees.  The  nests  were 
almost  always  in  large  colonies,  sometimes  of 
unbelievable  extent,  and  each  tree  usually  har- 
bored a  considerable  number  of  nests.  The  nest 
itself  was  a  rather  loose  structure  of  twigs  with 
little  or  no  lining,  and  placed  sometimes  as  high 
as  50  feet  from  the  ground.  There  was  normally 
only  one  egg,  white,  and  similar  to  that  of  the 
mourning  dove.  Both  parents  assisted  in  incuba- 
tion and  there  were  at  least  two  broods  reared 
during  the  season. 

The  passenger  pigeon  was  formerly  an  abun- 
dant winter  visitor,  at  least  from  November  to 
February,  in  most  of  Louisiana,  even  in  the  south- 
ern portion,  and  recorded  south  from  Rayne  to 
Mandeville ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  now  extinct  in  the 
state  as  elsewhere. 

The  earliest  record  of  this  interesting  bird  in 
Louisiana  was  by  the  historian  Antoine  LePage 
du  Pratz,  who  found  it  abundant  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  about  1758  and  John  J.  Audubon 
records  that  it  was  abundant  in  Louisiana  about 
1826.  + 
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BEING  FROM  Shreveport,  I  am  often  ques- 
tioned by  sportsmen  about  the  strong  senti- 
ments of  hunters  in  northwestern  Louisiana 
concerning  seasons  for  migratory  waterfowl  and 
doves. 

To  best  explain  why  hunters  in  this  area  are 
strong  in  their  stand  on  seasons,  it  would  be 
wise  to  point  out  that  this  area  of  the  state  is 
traversed  in  a  northwestern-southeasterly  di- 
rection by  the  Red  River.  This  course  of  the  river 
greatly  influences  the  pattern  of  migratory  water- 
fowl and  migratory  game  birds. 

Hunters  in  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the 
state  can  not  help  it  if  the  river,  which  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  their  hunting  sport, 
rises  in  Colorado  and  wanders  in  a  general  south- 
easterly direction  until  it  enters  Louisiana  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  state.  From 
there,  it  flows  southeasterly  until  it  connects 
with  the  Mississippi  in  central  Louisiana. 

The  flight  of  ducks  coming  southward  is  a 
good  example  of  what  happens.  The  migration 
starts  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  blue 
wing  teal  come  first.  Blue  wing  and  green  wing 
teal,  along  with  pintail  ducks  are  found  early  in 
lakes  bordering  the  Red  River  Valley. 

During  this  brief  period,  depending  on  con- 
ditions up  North,  two  or  three  concentrated 
flights  of  ducks  pass  through  the  region  which 
I  mention.  The  early  flights  are  principally  teal 
and  pintails.  During  the  first  two  weeks  in  No- 
vember, the  flights  are  largely  of  mallards,  some 
lesser  scaup  and  ringneck  ducks. 

After  the  middle  of  November,  there  may  be 
one  of  two  flights.  Ducks  in  these  final  flights 
consist  principally  of  less«r  scaup  and  canvas- 
backs.  Mighty  few  areas  in  northwestern  Louisi- 
ana offer  good  canvasback  shooting.  Last  year 
saw  a  closed  season  on  canvasbacks. 

No  matter  how  the  annual  situation  is  ap- 
praised, if  the  hunters  of  the  northwestern  par- 
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ishes  are  to  have  any  waterfowl  shooting  at  all 
they  must  find  it  during  these  flights — inter- 
mittently from  day  to  day,  and  on  the  concen- 
trated flights  on  two  or  three  occasions — before 
November  11. 

Another  matter  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
forth  is  that  of  dove  shooting.  It  is  true  that 
dove  shooting  in  the  northwestern  parishes  of 
Louisiana  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  phenom- 
enal, and  seems  to  grow  better  each  year.  The 
abundance  of  doves  in  this  area  during  the  month 
of  September  continually  surprises  me. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  doves  are  raised  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  and  the  surrounding  hills. 
When  September  comes,  they  congregate  in  the 
milo,  maize,  wheat,  and  corn  fields.  These  doves 
are  well  matured,  strong  of  wing  and  offer  fine 
shooting  for  upland  gunners. 

However,  it  is  only  during  the  period  they 
occupy  these  fields  that  they  offer  unexcelled 
sport.  Immediately  upon  a  cold  snap  or  a  cold 
rain,  they  leave  the  area. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  life  span  of  doves  is 
short.  It  is  also  recognized  that  the  dove  popula- 
tion is  not  much  effected  by  shooting  pressure. 
Doves  are  not  game  birds  that  will  survive  from 
season  to  season.  There  is  only  one  way  for  dove 
hunters  in  northwest  Louisiana  to  enjoy  excellent 
sport.  That  is  to  schedule  a  season  so  that  hunters 
can  hunt  doves  while  they  are  present  in  numbers. 

This  is  the  reason  why  dove  hunters  in  north- 
west Louisiana  clamor  for  more  September 
shooting.  If  a  season  is  set  after  the  major  flights 
of  doves  have  moved  on,  hunters  find  few  doves 
until  extremely  cold  weather  at  the  turn  of  the 
year.  The  new  flights,  much  smaller  in  numbers, 
pass  quickly  through.  It  takes  very  little  shooting 
pressure  to  send  them  quickly  on  their  way. 

What  I  am  trying  to  stress  is  that  when  it 
comes  to  duck  and  dove  shooting,  northwest  Lou- 
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isiana  is  as  different  from  other  sections  of  Lou- 
isiana as  night  and  day. 

The  very  land  itself  is  different,  with  most  of 
it  being  rolling  hill  land,  covered  with  a  great 
deal  of  pine  woods  and  numerous  creek  bottoms 
filled  with  many  varieties  of  hardwoods.  There 
are  not  many  large  forests,  and  much  of  the  land 
is  devoted  to  pasture  and  farm  land. 

The  hardwood  bottoms  furnish  fine  squirrel 
hunting,  particularly  in  seasons  when  there  is  a 
good  mast  crop.  While  extensive  fields  and  a 
bountiful  supply  of  doves  sharpens  the  focus  on 
dove  hunting,  there  are  many  squirrel  hunters. 

Restocking  operations  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  accomplished 
much  toward  building  deer  herds  in  the  area 
about  which  I  write.  At  one  time,  deer  hunters 
from  northwest  Louisiana  had  to  travel  great 
distances  to  hunt.  Under  a  restocking  and  deer 
management  program,  nearly  every  parish  now 
has  deer  and  in  most  parishes,  deer  herds  have 
huntable  numbers.  Some  are  fast  approaching  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  range. 

There  is  also  fine  rabbit  hunting  and  equally 
fine  quail  shooting.  For  the  real  quail  hunter  who 
takes  keen  pride  in  watching  dogs  work,  it  is 
not  too  hard  to  locate  birds. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  most  of  the  large 
man-made  lakes  are  found  in  northwest  Louisi- 
ana. Some  of  these  favorite  lakes  are  Caddo 
Lake,  Black  Bavou  Lake,  Cross  Lake,  Lake  Bis- 
tineau,  Clear  Lake,  Wallace  Lake,  the  Black, 
Clear  and  Saline  Lake  group  near  Natchitoches, 
Keppler  and  latt. 

This  is  the  land  of  the  schooling  bass.  These 
schools  of  bass  running  shad  are,  indeed,  a  sight 
to  behold.  There  are  also  white  and  black  crappie, 
known  locally  as  white  perch.  And  naturally, 
there  are  bream  that  provide  top  sport  in  the 
spring,  and  fine  fishing  all  year  'round. 

The  big  lakes  have  stimulated  boating  and 
other  kindred  activities,  greatly  increasing  the 
diversified  outdoor  activity  of  the  entire  region. 

The  fine  sportsmen  of  northwest  Louisiana 
experience  all  of  the  hunting  and  fishing  pleas- 
ures that  other  areas  of  the  state  possess.  It  is 
on  their  behalf,  that  I  feel  it  should  be  stressed 
that  seasons  on  doves  and  ducks  should  be  fixed 
so  that  they  can  harvest  a  reasonable  number  of 
waterfowl  and  doves.  This  early  seasonal  mi- 
gration has  remained  almost  constant.  In  fairness 
to  the  sportsmen  of  northwest  Louisiana ;  there 
should  be  serious  consideration  of  this  condition 
in  the  fixing  of  hunting  seasons.  * 


SPORTING  DOGS 
Hunting  dogs  working  in  thick  cover  are  sub- 
ject to  injury.  One  such  injury  is  a  tendency  of 
the  tip  of  the  dog's  tail  to  cut  and  tear.  Here's 
a  simple  solution  to  the  problem.  Cut  the  finger 
off  an  old  pair  of  leather  gloves  and  slip  it  over 
the  tip  of  the  dog's  tail.  Fasten  with  tape.  You 
should  then  have  no  more  trouble  (unless  he 
starts  pointing  with  the  wrong  end). 


ABOUT  LOUISIANA  BOATING 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

load  of  the  boat  is  more  than  1500  pounds.  A 
safety  chain  between  the  trailer  and  auto  is  not 
required  by  law,  but  it's  a  mighty  good  idea  to 
have  one. 

Some  boaters  will  spend  quite  a  wad  of  money 
on  a  fine  boat  and  motor  rig,  along  with  all  the 
equipment  that  goes  with  it,  but  then  put  it  on 
a  cheap,  flimsy  trailer  that  provides  inadequate 
support  and  protection.  Damage  to  the  outfit  al- 
most inevitably  results. 

Get  a  good  trailer  for  your  boat,  and  attach 
a  good  trailer  hitch  to  the  frame  of  your  auto. 
Good  hitches  are  fairly  expensive,  but  their  cost 
is  insignificant  when  compared  to  that  of  your 
rig.  A  bumper  hitch  is  suitable  only  for  tempo- 
rary, short  hauls,  or  for  the  lightest  of  boats. 

Fire  on  board  a  boat  is  one  of  the  biggest 
causes  of  accidents,  particularly  with  inboards. 
LInder  the  new  law  all  inboards  must  be  properly 
ventilated,  and  must  be  equipped  with  an  efficient 
flame  arrester,  backfire  trap,  or  other  similar 
device.  In  all  cases,  inboard  and  outboard,  the 
best  protection  against  fire  and  explosion  is  ven- 
tilation. Even  a  small  amount  of  spilled  gasoline 
can  vaporize  into  a  deadly,  explosive  vapor  when 
confined  in  a  poorly  ventilated  compartment. 

If  you  spill  gasoline,  and  all  boaters  do,  wipe 
it  up  immediately,  and  wait  until  the  vapors  dis- 
sipate before  re-starting  the  engine. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1961  a  total  of  22 
boating  deaths  had  been  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sion. These  were  drownings,  most  caused  by  over- 
loading of  small  boats,  and  by  lack  of  life  pre- 
servers. There  were  27  injuries  reported,  most 
due  to  explosions  and  fire  on  inboards.  The  num- 
ber of  pleasure  boats  registered  in  Louisiana  had 
reached  52,000  at  that  time. 

A  bonanza  of  information  on  boating  is  avail- 
able free  from  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America  (OBC),  307  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois.  Write  them  for  a  list  of  the 
publications  they  have  available. 

For  a  list  of  the  names  of  manufacturers  of 
approved  equipment,  write  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  New  Orleans,  and  ask  for  Coast  Guard 
Booklet  CG-190,  Equipment  Lists. 

Louisiana  is  indeed  a  sportsman's  paradise  for 
aquatic  activities — fishing,  hunting,  boating, 
cruising,  skiing,  skin  diving,  and  swimming.  We 
have  more  than  3000  square  miles  of  fresh  water, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  shoreline.  Our 
opportunities  for  boating  pleasures  are  tremen- 
dous, and  are  destined  to  grow  even  greater  as 
new  lakes  are  built  and  new  boating  facilities 
constructed. 

Learn  the  provisions  of  the  new  boating  laws 
— and  obey  them !  They  are  not  designed  to  re- 
strict your  pleasure,  but  to  insure  that  all  people 
will  have  equal  and  safe  opportunity  to  enjoy  our 
aquatic  outdoors.  * 
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THE  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGIST  is  an  amateur  sports- 
man with  a  college  degree.  There  are  two 
types  of  biologists.  One  type  believes  in 
keeping  abreast  of  those  dynamic  movements  of 
the  present  day  that  challenge  the  best  efforts 
of  the  nation's  thinkers.  The  other  type  bands 
ducks,  checks  fishermen,  and  wears  old  clothes. 

Some  biologists  have  offices,  some  live  in  cities, 
and  some  work  in  the  woods.  Lots  of  biologists 
spend  practically  their  entire  lives  in  God's  great 
out-of-doors.  They  love  to  hunt  and  fish.  They 
would,  too,  if  they  only  had  the  time. 

It  used  to  be  that  a  biologist's  best  friends 
were  his  horse  and  his  traps.  Today  a  biologist 
has  no  need  for  a  horse,  and  he  might  catch  him- 
self with  a  trap.  Years  ago  a  biologist  wore  a  big 
Stetson  hat  and  carried  a  gun  on  his  hip.  Nowa- 
days, big  Stetson  hats  are  worn  only  in  the 
movies,  and  you  hardly  ever  see  a  biologist  carry- 
ing a  gun. 

An  interesting  thing  about  a  biologist's  life 
is  that  he  meets  all  kinds  of  people;  from  hobos 
to  millionaires.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  biologist 
to  have  the  privilege  of  personally  doing  a  mil- 
lionaire sportsman  favors.  However,  there  is  no 
record  of  a  millionaire  ever  doing  favors  for  a 
biologist.  But  even  if  a  biologist  doesn't  make 
much  money,  it's  nice  steady  work. 

Another  satisfactory  thing  about  a  biologist's 
career  is  that  he  is  his  own  master,  absolutely 
independent  and  answerable  to  no  one  for  his 
professional  conduct.  That  is,  except  to  his  wife, 
ladies'  garden  clubs,  sportsmen's  organizations, 
nature  lovers,  newspaper  editors,  and  local  politi- 
cians. 

Wildlife  biology  is  a  pleasant  profession  be- 
cause it  is  so  easy  to  get  ahead.  Many  biologists 
graduate  from  college  with  only  a  few  debts,  and 


immediately  get  a  job  and  a  wife.  In  about  ten 
years'  time,  in  addition  to  the  same  job  and  the 
same  wife,  they  have  lots  more  debts  and  five 
kids.  That's  why  biologists  are  so  happy.  * 

Wildlife   Shorts 

CAMPING 
Being  lost  in  the  woods  is  one  danger  campers 
have  in  common  with  other  sportsmen,  such  as 
anglers  and  hunters.  Fishermen  are  often  able  to 
find  their  way  back  by  following  a  stream.  How- 
ever, if  a  man  is  lost  in  the  woods  and  can't  lo- 
cate water,  he  still  has  another  good  trick  up  his 
sleeve.  A  clue  for  the  camper  or  hunter  is  second- 
ary roads  or  trails.  If  the  trail  you  follow  forks 
off  into  two  or  more — you're  probably  going 
away  from  civilization.  Trails  fork  away  from 
home.  Just  follow  the  point  of  the  "V"  and  you're 
bound  to  make  it  back. 

BOATING 
When  your  boat  takes  on  water  from  a  slow 
leak  or  a  rain  storm,  don't  scrape  off  the  floor 
paint  by  using  an  old  tin  can  for  bailing.  Here's 
a  better  way.  Get  yourself  a  paper  milk  carton 
and  slice  off  the  top.  There  will  be  no  more 
scratched  paint — one  carton  will  last  throughout 
the  season. 

FISHING 
Anglers  who  tie  their  own  flies  dislike  the  job 
of  stripping  peacock  or  chicken  feathers.  The 
stripped  feathers  form  the  bodies  of  dry  flies. 
Feather  stripping,  however,  need  no  longer  be  a 
chore.  Try  this:  soak  the  feathers  in  hot  liquid 
disinfectant  bleach.  The  fuzz  just  fizzes  away. 
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1961-62  Hunting  Seasons 


Resident  Game  Birds  and  Animals 

(Shooting  hours — one  half  hour  before  Sunrise 
to  Sunset) 

Bobwhite  Quail:  November  23-February  15;  in- 
clusive. Daily  bag  limit  10,  possession  limit 
20. 

Wild  Turkey:  To  be  set  by  January,  1962.  Frame- 
work: March  1-April  30.  Bag  limit:  1  gob- 
bler per  season. 

Squirrels:  October  7-January  10;  inclusive.  Daily 
bag  limit  8,  possession  16. 

Rabbit:  October  7-February  15;  inclusive.  Daily 
bag  limit  8,  possession  16. 

Bear :  December  26-30 ;  inclusive,  for  East  Car- 
roll and  Madison  Parishes  lying  east  of 
Bavou  Macon  from  the  Arkansas  line  to  U. 
S.  "Hwy.  80  and  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80 
from  Bayou  Macon  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
Bag  limit  one  per  season.  The  killing  of  cub 
bear  is  prohibited. 

Deer :    see  schedule. 

Commercial  Hunting  Preserves :  October  1-March 
31.  Pen-raised  quail  only. 

1961-62  DEER  HUNTING   SCHEDULE 

A.  Bag':    1  lefral  deer  per  day;  2  legal  deer  per  season. 

B.  Leg-al  buck  defined  as  a  deer  with  antlers  not  less 
than  .3  inches  in  length. 

C.  Still  Hunting  Only  prohibits  the  use  of  dogs  for 
hunting  deer  in  areas  so  designated,  including  Game 
Management  or  Refuge  areas.  In  all  other  areas, 
deer  hunting  will  be  permitted  with  or  without  the 
use  of  dogs. 

D.  All  areas  not  specifically  designated  as  being  open 
are  hereby  closed. 

17     DAYS     STILL     HUNTING     ONLY,     NOVEMBER 
2/,-DECEMBER  10 

AREA  No.  1 :    Vernon,    Rapides    and    Beauregard    Par- 
ishes. 

South  of  La.  Hwy.  8  from  Leesville  to  Simpson; 
south  of  La.  Hwy.  465  from  Simpson  to  junction  of 
La.  Hwy.  28;  west  of  La.  Hwys.  28  and  112  from 
junction  of  La.  Hwy.  465  to  Union  Hill ;  north  of 
La.  Hwy.  113  from  Union  Hill  to  Sugartown;  north 
of  La.  Hwy.  112  from  Sugartown  to  DeRidder;  and 
east  of  U.'S.  Hwy.  171  from  DeRidder  to  Leesville. 

AREA  No.  2:    Beauregard,   Allen,  Jefferson   Davis,   and 
Calcasieu  Parishes. 

South  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from  Ragley  to  Kinder; 
north  and  west  of  La.  Hwys.  1149  and  383  from 
Kinder  to  junction  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  90;  north  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.  90  from  La.  Hwy.  383  to  Lake  Charles;  and 
east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from  Lake  Charles  to  Ragley. 

AREA  No.  3:  Grant,  Rapides  and  Avoyelles  Parishes. 
South  of  La.  Hwy.  8  from  Colfax  to  junction  of  Little 
River;  west  of  Little  River  from  junction  of  La.  Hwy. 
8  to  Catahoula  Lake;  west  of  Big  Saline  Bayou  from 
Catahoula  Lake  to  Big  Creek;  north  of  Big  Creek 
from  Big  Saline  Bayou  to  La.  Hwy.  115;  west  of 
La.  Hwy.  115  from  Big  Creek  to  Red  River;  north 
and  east  of  Red  River  from  La.  Hwy.  115  to  Colfax. 

AREA  No.  i:    St.  Helena,  East  Baton   Rouge,  and  East 
Feliciana  Parishes. 

West  of  Tickfaw  River  from  Mississippi  Line  to  La. 
Hwy.  10;  north  of  La.  Hwy.  10  from  Tickfaw  River 
to  Greensburg;  west  of  La.  Hwys.  37  and  449  from 
Greensburg  to  Pine  Gi-ove;  west  of  La.  Hwy.  16  from 
Pine  Grove  to  Amite  River  at  Dennis  Mills;  west 
of  Amite  River  from  Dennis  Mills  to  Stony  Point; 
north  of  Stony  Point-Burch   Road  from   Stony  Point 


to  Fred;  and  east  of  La.  Hwy.  67  from  Fred  to  Mis- 
sissippi Line. 

17  DAYS  STILL  HUNTING  ONLY,  NOVEMBER 
21,-DECEMBER  10;  DECEMBER  26-30,  WITH  OR 
WITHOUT  DOGS. 

AREA  No.  5:  Caddo,  Bossier,  Webster,  Claiborne,  De- 
Soto,  Red  River,  Natchitoches,  Sabine  and  Vernon  Par- 
West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  79,  Bayou  Dorcheat,  Lake  Bis- 
tineau,  Loggy  Bayou,  and  Red  River  from  Arkansas 
line  to  Lake  End;  north  and  west  of  La.  Hwys.  174 
and  487  from  Lake  End  to  Marthaville;  south  of  La. 
Hwy.  120  from  Marthaville  to  Robeline;  west  of 
Robeline-Vowells  Mills  Road;  south  and  west  of  La. 
Hwys.  478  and  117  from  Vowells  Mills  to  Leesville; 
east  and  north  of  U.  S.  Hwys.  171  and  84  from  Lees- 
ville to  Texas  line.  Except  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base 
which  will  have  21  days  of  still  hunting  for  buck  and 
doe  deer  (November  24-December  7  and  December 
26-January  1). 

3  DAYS.  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  DOGS,  NOV.  21,-26 

AREA  No.  6:  Union,  Ouachita  and  Lincoln  Parishes. 
South  of  La.  Hwy.  2  from  Bernice  to  Farmerville; 
east  of  La.  Hwys.  15  and  549  from  Farmerville  to 
Oakland;  west  of  La.  Hwys.  551,  143,  and  2  from 
Oakland  to  junction  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165;  west  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.  165  from  La.  Hwy.  2  to  junction  of  La.  Hwy. 
134;  south  of  La.  Hwy.  134  from  U.  S.  Hwy.  165 
to  La.  Hwy.  139;  west  of  La.  Hwy.  139  from  junction 
of  La.  Hwy.  134  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  80;  north  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.  80  from  junction  of  La.  Hwy.  139  to  junction 
of  La.  Hwy.  151 ;  west  of  La.  Hwy.  151  from  junction 
of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80  to  junction  of  La.  Hwy.  144;  north 
of  La.  Hwy.  144  from  La.  Hwy.  151  to  La.  Hwy. 
556  to  Choudrant;  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80  from 
Choudrant  to  Ruston;  and  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  167 
from  Ruston  to  Bernice. 

8  DAYS  SPLIT  (NOVEMBER  2i-26  AND  DECEMBER 
26-30  INCLUSIVE)    WITH  OR   WITHOUT  DOGS. 

AREA  No.  7:  Jackson,  Ouachita,  Richland,  Franklin, 
Caldwell,  Catahoula,  LaSalle  and  Winn  Parishes. 
North  of  La.  Hwy.  127  from  011a  to  Sikes;  east  and 
south  of  La.  Hwys.  499,  4  and  557  from  Sikes  to 
Cypress  Creek;  south  of  Cypress  Creek  from  La. 
Hwy.  557  to  the  Ouachita  River;  south  of  the  Ouachita 
River  from  Cypress  Creek  to  Bosco;  south  of  Bosco- 
East  road  to  Bayou  Lafourche;  east  of  Bayou  La- 
fourche from  Bosco-East  road  to  La.  Hwy.  15;  south 
and  west  of  La.  Hwy.  15  from  Bayou  Lafourche  to 
Archibald  to  intersection  of  Deer  Creek;  north  of 
Deer  Creek  and  Beouf  River  from  La.  Hwy.  15  to 
Ouachita  River;  west  of  Ouachita  River  from  Beouf 
River  to  Jonesville;  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  84  from 
Jonesville  to  TuUos;  and  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  from 
Tullos  to  011a. 

15  DA  YS  SPLIT  (NOVEMBER  Si-  DECKMBETf  1  AND 
CEMBER  J6-JANUARY  1  INCLUSIVE)  WITH  OR 
WITHOUT  DOGS. 

AREA   No.  S:    West  Feliciana  Parish 

South  of  Plattenberg-Cat  Island  Road  from  Missis- 
sippi River  to  junction  with  L  &  A  Railroad;  west 
of  L  &  A  Railroad  from  this  junction  to  Bayou  Sara; 
west  and  north  of  Bayou  Sara  from  L  &  A  Railroad 
to  Mississippi  River;  and,  east  and  north  of  Mis- 
sissippi River  from  Bayou  Sara  to  Plattenberg-Cat 
Island  Road. 

21  DAYS  SPLIT  (NOVEMBER  21,-DECEMBER  7  AND 
DECEMBER  26-JANUARY  1  INCLUSIVE)  WITH 
OR  WITHOUT  DOGS. 

AREA  No.  9:  Claiborne,  Union,  Webster,  Bienville,  Lin- 
coln, Jackson,  Red  River,  Natchitoches,  Winn,  Caldwell, 
LaSalle,  and  Grant  Parishes. 

West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  167  from  Arkansas  state  line  to 
Bernice;  north  of  La.  Hwy.  2  from  Bernice  to  Lisbon; 
west  of  La.  Hwys.  518  and  519  from  Lisbon  to 
Arcadia;  south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80  from  Arcadia  to 
Choudrant;  south  and  west  of  La.  Hwys.  556  and 
144  from  Choudrant  to  Eros;  west  of  T.  G.  &  Y  Rail- 
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road  from  Eros  to  the  Tremont  Gulf  Railroad:  south 
of  the  Tremont  Gulf  Railroad  and  Cypress  Creek  to 
the  junction  of  La.  Hwy.  557;  west  of  La.  Hwy.  557 
from  Cypress  Creek  to  Vixen;  north  and  west  of 
La.  Hwys.  4  and  449  from  Vixen  to  Sikes;  south  of 
La.  Hwy.  127  from  Sikes  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  at  011a; 
west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  and  Little  River  from  011a  to 
La.  Hwy.  8;  north  of  La.  Hwy.  8  from  Little  River 
to  Red  River  at  Colfax;  east  of  Red  River  from 
Colfax  to  La.  Hwy.  6;  west  of  La.  Hwy.  6  from 
Red  River  to  Natchitoches;  west  of  La.  Hwys.  1  and 
119  from  Natchitoches  to  Gorum;  north  of  Gorum- 
Mink-Kisatchie  Road;  east  of  La.  Hwy.  117  from 
Kisatchie  to  La.  Hwy.  478;  north  of  La.  Hwy.  478 
to  Vowells  Mills;  east  and  north  of  Vowells  Mills- 
Robeline  Road,  La.  Hwy.  120,  and  La.  Hwy.  487  from 
La.  Hwy.  117  to  Ajax;  south  of  La.  Hwy.  174  from 
Ajax  to  Red  River  at  Lake  End;  east  of  Red  River, 
Loggy  Bayou,  Lake  Bistineau,  Bayou  Dorcheat,  and 
U.  S.  Hwy.  79  from  Lake  End  to  Arkansas  Line. 
AREA  No.  10:  DeSoto,  Sabine  and  Vernon  Parishes. 
South  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  84  from  Texas  line  to  Mans- 
field; west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from  Mansfield  to 
Leesville;  and  north  of  La.  Hwy.  8  from  Leesville  to 
Texas  state  line. 
AREA  No.  11:  Beauregard  and  Calcasieu  Parishes. 
South  of  Anacoco  Bayou  from  Texas  line  to  La. 
Hwy.  Ill;  west  of  La.  Hwy.  Ill  from  Anacoco  Bayou 
to  U.  S.  Hwy.  190;  south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from 
La.  Hwy.  Ill  to  DeRidder;  west  of  La.  Hwy.  27 
from  DeRidder  to  Sulphur  and  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy. 
90  from  Sulphur  to  the  Texas  line. 
AREA  No.  12:  Beauregard,  Allen,  Avoyelles,  Evangeline, 
St.    Landry,    Rapides    and    Vernon    Parishes. 

West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  71  from  LeBeau  to  Alexandria; 
south  and  east  of  La.  Hwys.  28  and  112  from  Alex- 
andria to  Union   Hill;   south  of  La.   Hwy.   113   from 
Union    Hill    to    Sugartown;    south    of    La.    Hwy.    112 
from   Sugartown   to   U.   S.   Hwy.   171;   east  of'U.   S. 
Hwy.  171  from  junction  of  La.  Hwy.  112  to  Ragley, 
north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from  Ragley  to  Opelousas; 
and  west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.   167  and  La.  Hwy.   10  from 
Opelousas  to  LeBeau. 
AREA  No.  13:    Washington  and  St.  Tammany  Parishes. 
South    of    La.     Hwy.    10    from    Mississippi    line    to 
Tehefuncte  River;  east  of  Tehefuncte  River  from  La. 
Hwy.   10  to   Lake   Pontchartrain;    north   and   east  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Borgne  from  Tehefuncte 
River  to  the  Mississippi   line. 
32  DAYS  SPLIT  SEASON   (NOVEMBER  2J,-DECEM- 
BER  IS  AND  DECEMBER  26-JANUARY  1  INCLU- 
SIVE)   WITH  OR   WITHOUT  DOGS. 
AREA   No.  li:    Union,  Ouachita,   Morehouse,  West  Car- 
roll, East  Carroll,  Richland,  Franklin,  Madison,  Tensas, 
Catahoula,   LaSalle,   Concordia,   Avoyelles,   St.    Landry, 
West    Feliciana,    Pointe    Coupee,    West    Baton    Rouge, 
Iberville,   St.   Martin,   Lafayette,   Iberia,  Vermilion,   St. 
Mary,   Terrebonne,   Assumption,    St.   James,   Ascension, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Charles,  Lafourche,  Jefferson, 
Plaquemines,   St.   Bernard,  Orleans,   Livingston,  Tangi- 
pahoa and  St.  Tammany  Parishes. 

East  of  La.  Hwys.  551,  143,  2  and  U.  S.  Hwy.  165 
from  Arkansas  line  to  the  junction  of  La.  Hwy. 
134;  north  of  La.  Hwy.  134  from  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  to 
Little  Bayou  Beouf ;  east  of  Little  Bayou  Beouf  from 
La.  Hwy.  134  to  Bayou  Lafourche;  north  and  west 
of  Lake  Lafourche  and  Beouf  River  from  Bayou 
Lafourche  to  La.  Hwy.  588;  north  of  La.  Hwy.  588 
from  Beouf  River  to  Pioneer;  east  of  La.  Hwy.  17 
from  Pioneer  to  Winnsboro;  east  and  south  of  La. 
Hwy.  15  from  Deer  Creek,  Beouf  River,  and  Ouachita 
River  from  Winnsboro  to  Jonesville;  south  and  east 
of  U.  S.  Hwy.  84,  Old  River,  Catahoula  Lake,  Big 
Saline  Bayou,  and  Big  Creek  from  Jonesville  to  La. 
Hwy.  115;  east  of  La.  Hwy.  115  from  Big  Creek  to 
Marksville  to  Bunkie;  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  71  from 
Bunkie  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  190;  south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190 
from  U.  S.  Hwy.  71  to  Opelousas;  east  of  U.  S.  Hwys. 
1C7  and  90  from  Opelousas  to  New  Iberia;  south  "of 
La.  Hwy.  14  from  New  Iberia  to  Cameron  and  Ver- 
milion Parishes'  line  and  east  of  Cameron  Parish 
line  to  Gulf  of  Mexico;  west  of  Main  Channel  of 
Mississippi  River  from  Arkansas  state  line  to  La. 
Hwy.  22  in  Ascension  Parish;  south  of  La.  Hwy.  22 
from  Mississippi  River  to  Sorrento  to  Springfield  to 
the  Tehefuncte  River;  west  of  the  Tehefuncte  River 
from  La.  Hwy.  22  to  Lake  Pontchartrain ;  west  and 
south  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Lake  Borgne;  and 
south  and  east  of  Lake  Borgne  to  Mississippi  Sound. 


1961-62  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 
HUNTING  SCHEDULE 

DEER 

All  scheduled  hunts  will  be  managed  and  controlled 
by  permits  and  check  stations,  being  limited  to  still  hunts 
only.  Individual  printed  maps  will  be  available  to  the 
hunters  at  permit  stations  on  each  area.  Hunters  will  ex- 
change hunting  licenses  for  permits  where  required,  said 
licenses  to  be  returned  to  the  hunters  at  permit  stations 
where  area  entered  following  the  hunt.  All  hunts  will 
be  gun  hunts  except  as  otherwise  specified.  Statewide 
hunting  regulations  apply  to  these  areas  except  as  other- 
wise specified.  Seasons  may  be  curtailed  or  extended  on 
any  area  as  needed.  Construction  of  "Tree  Stands"  is 
prohibited. 

SMALL  GAME 
All  scheduled  hunts  will  be  managed  and  controlled 
by  permits  and  area  inspections,  being  limited  to  still 
hunts  only,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided.  In- 
dividual printed  maps  will  be  available  to  the  hunters 
when  permits  are  obtained.  Instructions  for  obtaining 
permits  will  be  publicized.  All  hunts  will  be  gun  hunts 
except  as  otherwise  specified.  Statewide  hunting  regu- 
lations apply  to  these  areas  except  as  otherwise  specified. 
Seasons  may  be  curtailed  or  extended  on  any  area  as 
needed. 
Jackson-Bienville : 

Deer:     November    24-27,    bucks    only;    November    28, 

bucks  and  does. 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit:    October  7-28. 
Union : 

Deer:     November    24-27,    bucks    only;    November    28, 

bucks  and  does. 
Squirrel    and    Rabbit:    October    7-28. 
East  Carroll: 

Deer:     November  24-28,  bucks  only. 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit:    October  7-28. 
Sabine: 

Deer:     November    24-27,    bucks    only;    November    28. 

bucks  and  does. 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit:     October  7-28. 
Red  Dirt: 

Deer:     November    24-27,    bucks    only;    November    28, 

bucks  and  does. 
Quail:     December  1-5;  February  6-15.  Dogs  permitted. 
Evangeline: 

Deer:    November    24-27,    bucks    only;    November    28, 

bucks  and  does. 
Squirrel   and   Rabbit:    October   7   and   8,   14   and    15, 

21  and  22. 
Quail:    December  2-4,  February  3-5,  10-12.  Dog  per- 
mitted. 
Catahoula: 

Deer:     November    24-27,    bucks    only;    November    28, 

bucks  and  does. 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit:    October  7-28. 
Caldwell: 

Deer :     November  24-28,  bucks  only. 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit:    October  7-28. 
Chicago  Mills: 

Deer :     November  24-28,  bucks  only. 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit:     October  7-28. 
West  Bay: 

Deer:    November    24-27,    bucks    only;    November    28, 

bucks  and  does. 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit:    October  7-28. 
Thistlcu-aite: 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  7-22,  ^i  days,  mornings 
only. 
Zcmitrraij : 

Deer:  December  5-7,  bucks  and  does:  100  hunters 
per  day.  Resident  hunters  to  he  selected  at 
public  drawing  in  New  Orleans  on  November 
16.  Applicants  do  not  have  to  be  present. 
Application  must  be  made  by  mail  only  to  400 
Royal  Street,  New  Orleans  16,  La.,  and  post- 
marked between  October  10  and  November  10, 
being  received  at  the  above  address  by  No- 
vember 13.  Hunter's  failure  to  include  big 
game  license  number  will  void  his  application. 
Only  one  application,  stating  choice  with  al- 
ternate date  for  one  of  three  designated  days, 
will  be  considered.  Duplicate  application  by 
any  hunter  will  cancel  all  of  his  applications. 

(Continued  on  page  2Jf) 
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JUNE  26-27  MEETING 

THE  COMMISSION  voted  unanimously  to  adopt 
the  1961-62  hunting  seasons  as  recom- 
mended to  them  by  John  D.  Newsom,  Chief 
of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division.  The  recommenda- 
tions followed  a  previous  public  hearing  held  at 
Alexandria  earlier  in  the  month. 

In  other  action,  the  commission  protested  the 
state  mineral  board's  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  future  mineral  operations  on  the 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Cameron  parish. 

The  mineral  board's  oil  leasing  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  this  area  "may  well  tend  to  jeopardize 
the  state's  ownership  of  the  85,000-acre  refuge, 
the  commission  said  in  a  unanimously-passed  res- 
olution. 

If  the  state  fails  to  comply  with  the  deed  of 
donation  under  which  the  refuge  was  received  by 
the  state  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the 
refuge  could  revert  back  to  the  Foundation,  ac- 
cording to  Richard  Yancey,  assistant  director. 

The  deed  of  donation  makes  wildlife  and  its 
protection  the  first  consideration  of  all  operations 
undertaken  on  that  property,  Yancey  said. 

The  mineral  board's  rules  and  regulations  "if 
used  will  result  in  salt  water  intrusion,  drainage 
of  the  marshes,  extensive  acreage  loss  of  marsh 
in  canals  and  severe  damage  to  wildlife  on  the 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge,"  the  commission's 
resolution  noted. 

The  commission  has  prepared  a  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  and  requested  in  its  resolutions  that 
the  mineral  board  withhold  "any  and  all  plans" 


for  further  mineral  operations  on  the  refuge  until 
it  adopts  the  commission's  rules. 

Yancey  explained  that  the  mineral  board  plans 
to  offer  lease  arrangements  permitting  canals  as 
access  to  drilling  sites.  The  commission  favors 
roads  instead  of  canals,  he  said. 

The  canals  would  cause  an  acreage  loss,  drain- 
age of  marshes  and  salt  water  intrusion,  he  said. 

Yancey  said  the  mineral  board  wants  to  make 
the  final  decisions  in  all  disputes  regarding  use  of 
the  land.  The  mineral  board  objects  to  the  com- 
mission regulations  that  would  ban  drilling  with- 
in 3000  feet  of  the  commission  headquarters  in 
the  refuge,  Yancey  said. 

In  other  actions,  the  commission : 

1.  Voted  to  study  further  applications  for  ob- 
taining fill  along  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Lake 
Borgne  shores  from  New  Orleans  East  Inc.,  Pro- 
motional Industries  Enterprises  Inc.,  and  Acres, 
Inc. 

2.  Closed  Lake  Hermitage  to  trawling  and 
commercial  fishing  at  the  request  of  the  Plaque- 
mines parish  police  jury. 

3.  Denied  a  request  for  the  extension  of  the 
alligator  season  which  closed  June  15. 

4.  Accepted  certificates  of  appreciation  from 
the  Oyster  Dealers  and  Growers  Association. 

5.  Approved  the  purchase  of  markers  for  the 
Russell  Sage  game  management  area. 

6.  Adopted  motorboat  regulations  to  apply  to 
all  water  bottoms  of  the  state. 

7.  Took  under  study  a  request  for  space  in  the 
wildlife  and  fisheries  building  to  be  rented  to  use 
as  a  city  traffic  court.  * 
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JULY  21,  1961  MEETING 
Chairman  McDonald  announced  that  the  meet- 
ing had  been  called  to  consider : 

Setting  seasons  for  dove,  rails  and  gallinules, 
woodcock,  snipe. 

Chairman  McDonald  stated  that  it  appeared 
that  setting  of  dove  season  would  be  difficult 
under  framework  proposed  by  Department  of  In- 
terior. He  read  the  following  telegram  which  had 
been  directed  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Jansen,  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  by  Director  Young: 

"Louisiana  Commission  unable  to  agree 
on  dove  season  under  Department  of 
Interior  framework.  Please  reconsider 
zoning  of  state  or  permission  for  three 
way  season  split  or  both.  Hard  for  us 
to  understand  Texas  zoning  when  Lou- 
isiana's situation  is  similar  if  not  more 
pressing.  Immediate  reply  requested. 
Commission  will  hold  monthly  meeting 
Monday-Tuesday,  July  24-25  in  Monroe." 
Chairman  McDonald  then  read  the  following 
reply  to  the  above: 

"Re  your  telegram  of  July  19  Louisiana 
request  for  dove  zoning  and  three  way 
split  full   considered   prior  to  adoption 
of   framework.   Cannot  compare   Texas 
and  Louisiana  considering  the  vast  size 
of  Texas  and  the  variations  in  climate, 
vegetation  and  physiography." 
A    lengthy   and   thorough   discussion   followed 
and  it  was  apparent  that  the  only  solution  would 
be  zoning  of  the  State  or  permission  for  a  three- 
way  split  season. 

The  Chairman  therefore  declared  approval  of 
the  following  seasons  by  the  Commission  and 
directed  that  the  Department  of  Interior  be  so 
notified  at  once : 

DOVE:  SPLIT  SEASON— September  2-17,  1961 
and  November  11,  1961-January  3,  1962. 
Bag  limit  12 — Possession  limit  24 
Shooting  hours — 12  Noon-sunset. 
RAILS    AND    GALLINULES:— October    7-No- 
vember  25,  1961 
Bag  limit — 25  Sora 

15  other  rails  and  gallinules  in  the  ag- 
gregate 
Possession  limit — Same  as  bag  limit 
Shooting  hours — Sunrise  to  sunset. 
WOODCOCK :— December    7,    1961-Januarv    15, 
1962 
Bag  limit  4 — Possession  limit  8 
Shooting  hours — Sunrise  to  sunset. 
SA^/Pi;.-— December  2-December  31,  1961 
Bag  limit  8 — Possession  limit  8 
Shooting  hours — Sunrise   to   sunset. 
All  other  regulations  adopted  by  the  Bureau 
of   Sport   Fisheries   and    Wildlife   pertaining  to 
the  hunting  of  these  species  are  hereby  adopted. 

JULY  25,  1961   MEETING 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Grain,  seconded  by  Mr.  Den- 
ton,  the   following   resolution   was   unanimously 
adopted : 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  no  additional  mineral 
leases  on  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  be  granted, 


and  no  action  be  taken  in  that  regard  until  such 
time  as  the  controversy  between  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  the 
Mineral  Board  pertaining  to  applicable  rules  and 
regulations  can  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

L.S.U.  SCHOLARSHIP  PLAN 

It  was  recommended  that  the  L.S.U.  Scholar- 
ship Plan,  which  was  arrived  at  by  several  con- 
ferences with  Dr.  Glasgow  and  Dr.  Muncie, 
repre.senting  the  Wildlife  Division  of  the  L.S.U. 
School  of  Forestry,  and  Commission  Personnel,  be 
approved. 

The  scholarship  will  be  known  as  LOUISIANA 
WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES  COMMISSION 
GRADUATE  WILD  LIFE  SCHOLARSHIP. 
Distribution  of  funds  will  be  handled  through 
the  University  Auditor  after  the  full  amount  has 
been  turned  over  to  them  by  this  office. 

Each  field  problem  will  cover  some  needed 
phase  of  wildlife  research  in  Louisiana  and  a 
specific  selection  will  be  made  by  an  advisory 
committee  comprised  of  four  members,  two  from 
this  Commission  and  two  from  L.S.U.  School  of 
Forestry,  and  the  research  problems  at  Rockefel- 
er  Wild  Life  Refuge  will  be  given  preference. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whatley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Grain,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  hunting  seasons 
and  regulations  previously  set  for  the  1961-62 
season,  applying  to  lands  on  the  East  side  of  the 
^Mississippi  River  are  rescinded  and  readjusted 
and  shall  be  as  follows : 
BOBWHITE  QUAIL: 

November  23-February  15,  inclusive. 

Daily  bag  limit  10 — possession  limit  20. 
WILD  TURKEY: 

To  be  set  by  January,  1962.  Framework: 

March   1-April   30.   Bag  limit:    1   gobbler  per 

season. 
SQUIRREL: 

October  7-January  10,  inclusive. 

Daily  bag  limit  8 — possession  16. 
RABBIT: 

October  7-February  15,  inclusive. 

Daily  bag  limit  8 — possession  16. 
DEER: 

32  days  split  season  (November  24-Dec.  18  and 

Dec.  26-January  1,  inclusive)  with  or  without 

dogs. 

Chairman  McDonald  recognized  Representa- 
tive Chester  Floyd  of  LaSalle  Parish,  Senator 
Speedy  0.  Long  of  Jena,  Mr.  Wm.  Knippers, 
President  and  Charley  Bosch,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  A.  S.  "Bud" 
Tidwell,  Sam  Hanna,  Claude  Gresham  and  others. 

Chairman  McDonald  called  upon  John  D.  New- 
som  relative  to  requests  for  reconsideration  of 
the  deer  seasons. 

Mr.  Newsom  stated  that  there  were  several 
requests  for  changes  in  the  deer  season  and  in 
most  cases  they  were  minor  changes;  however, 
the  first  thing  was  to  correct  the  description  of 
one  of  the  areas;  that  in  writing  down  the  de- 
scription they  added  to  one  area  and  forgot  to 
take  it  off  the  other  area.  * 
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A  LAKE  MADE  FOR  PEOPLE 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

lake's  facilities  is  growing  each  month,  the  Com- 
mission says.  "And  the  merchants'  cash  registers 
are  ringing  too." 

The  lake  is  the  only  project  of  its  kind  to  be 
independent  and  completely  controlled  by  the 
commissioners  who  are  serving  on  staggered 
terms.  One  of  the  three  of  the  commissioners  is 
appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  for  a 
two-year  term,  the  second  is  appointed  by  the 
Rapides  Parish  Wildlife  Association  for  a  four- 
year  term  and  the  third  is  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Institutions  for  a  six-year  term.  Terms 
may  be  renewed  and  reappointments  made  by  the 
Governor  upon  expiration. 

"Although  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Younger  said  the  'father'  of  the  Lake  Buh- 
low  idea  is  H.  H.  McCann  who  first  conceived  the 
project  and  worked  hard  in  the  legislature  to 
make  it  a  reality,"  the  commissioners  say.  * 


FEAR  TETRA 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

of  the  tetras  had  survived,  but  there  was  no  in- 
dication that  they  had  reproduced. 

The  second  pond  was  inspected  in  June  of  1955 
and  the  same  thing  was  found  to  be  true.  It  is 
certain  that  the  fish  have  been  propagated  by 
bait  dealers. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  1954  study  was 
that  the  fish  should  be  kept  out  of  the  state  at 
all  costs.  The  report  noted  that  the  tetra  have 
an  unsavory  reputation  in  Texas  already. 

Now  said  Newsom,  his  department  is  "virtual- 
ly certain"  traffic  of  the  fish  for  bait  has  been 
stopped. 

The  only  recent  discovery  of  the  fish  was  made 
near  Shreveport  where  a  bait  dealer  was  found 
to  have  several  hundred  thousand  on  hand. 

The  dealer  claimed  the  fish  were  seined  from 
a  coastal  lake  near  Lake  Charles  and  from  Lake 
Maurepas. 

But  the  department  of  fisheries  is  convinced 
the  man  transported  them  from  the  Rio  Grande 
or  Pecos  River  in  Texas. 

At  the  moment,  said  Newsom,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  the  fish  exists  in  a  wild  state  in 
Louisiana.  But  that  could  change  if  dealers  were 
allowed  to  bring  them  in  quantities  to 
Louisiana.  * 


HUNTING 

For  hunters  who  know  how,  there's  nothing 
more  deadly  than  a  duck  call  for  luring  in  the 
mallards,  blacks  and  cans.  But,  nothing  will  put 
the  damper  on  a  hunt  quicker  than  a  broken  call. 
The  part  of  a  call  most  likely  to  break  down  is 
the  reed.  If  you  discover  yours  is  broken,  don't 
despair.  Take  a  double-edged  razor  blade,  shape 
it  to  fit,  and  replace  the  broken  reed.  You  will 
find  that  it  works  so  well  that  you  may  just 
leave  it  in  there  for  subsequent  trips. 


FIRST  STATE-OWNED 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

most  luxurious  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  But  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
for  modern  man  to  find  relaxation  because  ours 
is  a  civilization  of  forward  movement  and  its 
casualty  is  too  often  peace  of  mind. 

"Our  young  people  will  never  learn  all  they 
need  to  know  in  the  classrooms  of  our  schools. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  volume  of 
nature  of  which  God  is  the  author. 

"This  is  a  task  to  which  we  must  all  dedicate 
ourselves.  The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion has  done,  and  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in 
this  respect  and  has  insured  the  future  of  our 
jrame  and  waterfowl  population  for  years  to  come. 
But  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  from  the  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources  concerns  all  of  us. 

"For  this  reason  every  citizen  must  take  an 
active  interest  in  this  project.  Our  captains  of 
industry  must  remember  that  if  we  achieve  in- 
dustrial expansion  at  the  expense  of  our  natural 
resources  we  are  poorer,  and  not  richer,  because 
we  have  acquired  something  that  can  be  duplicat- 
ed by  man  and  have  lost  forever  something  that 
can  not.  It  is  not  that  our  love  for  progress 
should  be  less,  but  simply  that  our  love  for 
nature,  greater. 

"As  gratifying  as  this  dedication  is  today  it 
should  be  understood  that  this  is  merely  another 
link  in  the  program  of  acquiring  suitable  public 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds  for  our  citizens. 
We  will  have  completed  our  assigned  task  when 
we  can  insure  that  every  citizen  of  Louisiana 
will  have,  close  at  hand,  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
recreational  opportunities  in  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  surroundings  in  the  world."  * 


HUNTING  SEASON 

(Contimied  from  page  21) 
Transferable    permits    are    to    be    issued    by 
mail  in  advance  of  hunts. 
Bodcnn.  Fort  Polk  and  Russell  Sage: 

Statewide  or  area  regulations  and  seasons  for  all 
game  species  shall  be  applicable,  except  no  dogs  of 
any  kind  permitted  during  the  deer  season. 

ARCHERY  SEASON 
Hunting  by  permit  only  for  buck  and  doe  deer  and  all 
other  legal  game  species  will  he  allowed  bow  and  arrow 
hunters  on  Union,  Jackson-Bienville,  Evangeline  and 
West  Bay  Game  Management  Areas  on  the  following 
dates:  October  28-November  12.  Archery  permits  to  be 
issued  upon  request  only  from  the  District  Offices  in 
Monroe.  Minden,  Alexandria,  or  DeRidder.  A  permit  will 
be  valid  on  any  of  the  above  designated  game  manage- 
ment areas  during  the  open  period. 

Arrows  used  for  hunting  deer  shall  have  well  sharp- 
ened metal  broadhead  blades  not  less  than  %  inch  and 
not  more  than  1%  inch  in  width.  The  following  shall 
be  unlawful :  To  have  strung  bows  in  any  vehicle.  To 
have  in  possession  any  gun  while  hunting  with  bow  and 
arrow  during  the  special  bow  and  arrow  deer  season.  To 
have  in  possession,  or  under  control  while  hunting,  any 
poisoned  arrows,  arrows  with  explosive  tips,  or  any  bow 
drawn,  held  or  released  by  mechanical  means.  To  hunt 
deer  with  a  bow  having  a  pull  of  less  than  30  pounds.     * 


SHOOTING 
If  you  have  a  long  carrying  case  and  a  short 
rifle,  don't  despair.  Stuff  newspapers  or  cloths 
in  the  narrow  end  of  the  case  until  the  weapon 
fits  just  right. 
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Charles  Shaw 


RED-TAILED    HAWK 


Buteo  Jamaicensis 


THE  Ked-tailed  Hawk  is  our  largest  repre- 
sentative of  the  "buteos,"  a  beneficial  group 
of  hawks  with  broad  rounded  wings  and 
tails.  The  name,  of  course,  is  derived  from  the 
coloration  of  the  upper  tail  surface  of  the  adult. 
There  is  a  narrow  blackish  stripe  near  the  tip  of 
the  tail  and  a  terminal  white  band,  but  these  are 
not  noticeable  while  the  bird  is  in  flight  so  this 
is  our  only  "buteo"  which  appears  not  to  have  any 
bands  on  the  tail. 

The  previous  description  applies  to  adults  only 
as  the  immature  birds 
have  greyish  brown  tails 
with  blackish  bars  while 
both  have  light  chests 
and  streaked  bellies. 
Young  hawks  are  gener- 
ally confusing  but  there 
is  little  excuse  for  not 
being  able  to  place  them 
in  one  of  the  three  major 
groupings.  The  "buteos" 
have  broad  round  wings 
and  broad  round  tails ; 
the  "accipiters"  have 
short  round  wings  and 
long  tails;  and  the  "fal- 
cons" have  long  pointed 
wings  and  long  tails  as  shown  in  the  flight 
silhouettes. 

The  Red-tail  is  the  large  hawk  that  we  see 
soaring  high  in  the  sky  or  perched  on  a  tall  tree. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  this  very  beneficial 
ally  of  the  sportsman  and  farmer  is  offer  errone- 
ously referred  to  as  "Chicken  Hawk"  and  shot 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  by  eliminating  such 
an  obvious  predatory  hazard  both  man  and  game 
will  be  greatly  benefited. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth ! 
Stomach  analysis  has  shown  that  over  85%  of 
the  diet  of  this  bird  is  composed  of  rodents,  etc., 
and  less  than  10%  is  composed  of  poultry  and/or 
game  birds,  etc. 

Even  this  figure  does  not  indicate  the  true 
evaluation  of  the  situation  as  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  majority  of  these  birds  will  be  those 
handicapped  by  injury,  illness,  old  age,  etc.,  and 
may   not   survive   for   another    breeding   season 


anyway.  In  addition  to  its  preferred  diet  of  ro- 
dents, a  considerable  amount  of  large  insects 
such  as  grasshoppers  are  consumed. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  that  the  hawks 
and  owls  constitute  one  of  the  few  natural  con- 
trols on  snakes.  According  to  our  waterfowl 
studies  "chicken  snakes"  or  gray  rat  snakes  de- 
stroy at  least  one  third  of  the  nesting  attempts  in 
the  wood  duck  boxes  put  up  and  checked  by  Com- 
mission personnel. 

Duck  hunters  as  well  as  quail  hunters  would 
be  much  better  off  by  protecting  hawks  rather 
than  shooting  them.  Also  all  hawks  and  owls  with 
the  exception  of  the  Duck  Hawk  (a  falcon),  the 
Cooper's  Hawk  and  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  (ac- 
cipiters), and  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  are  pro- 
tected by  law. 

This  means  that  anyone  promiscuously  shooting 
any  of  the  broadwinged  hawks  (buteos)  is  not 
actually  harming  the  game  species  but  is  also 
a  law  violator  just  as  much  as  the  man  who  kills 
out  of  season  or  jack-lights  deer,  and  if  you 
violate  the  law  in  this  respect  you  have  no  real 
right  to  complain  about  the  violations  of  others.  * 


A  Familiar 
Sight  Along  The 
Louisiana  Coast 

Shrimp  Boats 


The  luggers,  both  large  and 
small,  ready  to  head  out  into 
open  waters  are  familiar  sights 
along  the  Louisiana  coast  dur- 
ing open  season.  Shrimpers  har- 
vest the  sea  and  play  an  im- 
portant economic  role  in  the 
State's  diversified  industries. 
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